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I 


It would be reckless to announce and absurd to suppose that a 
golden day has arrived in American criticism, but the year 1939 
and the decade it brings to a close may be taken as marking a 
moment of exceptional alertness and tension in the critical thinking 
of the country. The literary situation itself is far from happy. Com- 
pared to the high enthusiasm among writers fifteen years ago, it 
seems overcast by an air of grim and uncompromising despondency, 
or at best by hopeful desperation. And when one considers the pov- 
erty of good literary and critical journals now afilicting the United 
States, the short shrift given by the public to serious books of criti- 
cism, and the low level represented in best-seller lists, any great 
optimism about contemporary taste or thinking involves a decided 
strain. Yet certain signs of health are visible. When creative en- 
thusiasm and courage wane, there comes, by way of compensation, 
a sharpening of the critical temper. This critical sense distinguishes 
the most characteristic and certainly the most responsible poets, 
dramatists, and novelists of the hour. It has given a new importance 
to the work of critics themselves. Dispute runs high; arguments on 
the nature and future of criticism are conducted in lofty places; 
literary issues are sharpened by the desperate circumstances of mod- 

« This essay, because of space limitations, appears in the English Journal in an 
abridged form. A complete version has been printed for those readers who are in- 
terested in the arguments or principles suggested here and who wish to apply to the 
author, % the English Journal. 
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ern life as well as by the keenest tools of dialectic; and reforms on a 
large scale—among both practicing critics and teachers of litera- 
ture—are promised in the coming years. The “condition” of our 
title may be pronounced restive and unsettled, but vigorous and 
likely to improve. 

This phase of literary activity has been signalized by unmistakable 
events during the ten years just past. They opened with the Human- 
ist controversy; they saw the rise of Marxist criticism; they wit- 
nessed the appearance of influential books, some of them proposing 
methods and questions never before clearly insisted on, like I. A. 
Richards’ Practical Criticism, Edmund Wilson’s Axel’s Castle, Ezra 
Pound’s How To Read, Make It New, and Culture, Granville Hicks’s 
Great Tradition, James T. Farrell’s Note on Literary Criticism, R. P. 
Blackmur’s Double Agent, and the later essays of T. S. Eliot, all of 
which brought critical issues out of the sanctity of the artist’s work- 
room or the academic seminar into the fullest possible light of public 
events and intelligent thought; they have finally seen inside aca- 
demic quarters themselves an attempt to reform literary study and 
teaching through a revival of critical methods and traditions.’ 
Events like these provide some consolation for the chaotic condi- 
tion of taste that is still apparent everywhere; for the dwindling of 
James’s and Brownell’s ideal of “standards”; for the rise of every 
conceivable inducement to cheapness in daily journalism, the book 


21 have attempted to give a short history of the development of modern American 
criticism in the Introduction to Literary Opinion in America, a collection of American 
critical essays written since the World War, published last year by Harper and Brothers. 

3’ The best account of this activity appears in Ronald S. Crane’s ‘‘History versus 
Criticism in the University Study of Literature,” English Journal (Coll. Ed.), XXIV 
(1935), 645-67, which in turn was suggested by Howard Mumford Jones’s ‘“‘Literary 
Scholarship and Contemporary Criticism,”’ English Journal (Coll. Ed.), XXIII (1934), 
740-58, and John Livingston Lowes’s Presidental Address before the Modern Language 
Association of America in 1932, PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 1399-1408. Other debates on 
this issue have recently appeared in the Saturday Review of Literature in articles by 
Professors Jones and Allan Nevins and in several essays on the teaching of literature 
by John Crowe Ransom in his book The World’s Body (New York, 1938), notably the 
essay “‘Criticism, Inc.”” For the English controversy on this problem see Stephen 
Potter’s book of last year, The Muse in Chains: A Study in Education (London, 1938), 
a lively account of the teaching of literature in British universities and an unsparing 
criticism of its methods. See also the current issues of the Cambridge magazine, 
Scrutiny, which is discussed later in the present paper. 
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trade, and the movies; for the disappearance of magazines like the 
Seven Arts, the Dial, the Symposium, the Hound and Horn, and the 
Criterion; and for the existence of a great deal of rancor, hostility, 
and muddle among critics themselves. The elements of a vigorous 
critical revival are in the air. It is not only a matter of greater re- 
sponsibility toward books and their readers, but of a general sense 
of the serious role criticism plays in mediating between art and taste 
and the well-being of society. It is obviously difficult for anyone 
to remain critically asleep in the face of existing social evils and 
human privations, of political excesses that are making the world 
an armed camp, and of a desperate suspense about the future 
which taxes every adult mind and imposes on it the duty of study- 
ing the past and the decisions made in other situations of doubt and 
insecurity—decisions dependent on a kind of intelligence which is 
recorded nowhere but in books. 

At such a moment criticism itself is likely to fall into confusion 
if it appropriates the methods politicians, reformers, and prophets 
use in wrestling with human problems. But criticism may make 
profitable use of such problems if it calls to its support the insight, 
the sense of responsibility, and the public attention these moments 
of crisis stimulate. For one thing, there comes about a lessening of 
the hostility usually felt toward criticism by the reading public. 
That public discovers that the serious critic of literature may be 
one of the sanest men in a time of general bedlam, one of the coolest 
guides to value not only in books but in the men and issues of the 
hour. It is at least partly for this reason that students are finding 
a new excitement in critical disciplines and exercises. A renewed 
collaboration also appears between the best creative and the best 
critical talents. It becomes possible to see the good critic and the 
good artist in the same person—a state of affairs once prophesied 
by Matthew Arnold as utopian. 

No one today seriously believes that it hurts a writer to train 
his critical faculties to the utmost. We have come, in fact, to see 
that the critical ruthlessness exercised over his work by a genuine 
artist makes the labors of even the best critic tend to look amateur- 
ish. Similarly, the antagonism of intelligent readers and students 
has broken down. Perhaps this came about partly because the vul- 
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garization that always threatens to inundate literature in the form 
of commercial propaganda, of book-club and publishers’ advertising, 
the slapdash reviews in most newspapers, and the coddling senti- 
mentality put forth in the name of art before ladies’ clubs and cul- 
ture forums reached its zenith in the boom years after the World 
War. Every city and suburb, and many a college as well, had its 
literary ballyhoo men—truckling columnists and platform favorites 
who filled their columns and classrooms with bumptious misinforma- 
tion and a systematic hatred of literature. These people produced 
in the public mind an appalling ruin of intelligence in which literary 
scandals passed for culture and almost any housemaid’s novel was 
hailed as a masterpiece. Readers began to stop bothering to distin- 
guish between literature as a form of amusement and literature as a 
form of art. In such circumstances it was inevitable that literary 
values were flattened out by coterie, social, and political pressure, 
that the critical inspection of books was less important than the dis- 
eases and domestic embarrassments of authors, and that novelists 
and poets were of less significance for the words they put on paper 
than as prey for the menageries of journalism. 

From the brutally adoring attentions of these literary promoters, 
the honest artist shrinks. Miss Cather was such an artist in the 
1920’s, and she said at that time: 

One does not wish the egg one eats for breakfast, or the morning paper, 

to be made of the stuff of immortality. The novel manufactured to entertain 
great multitudes of people must be considered exactly like a cheap soap or a 
cheap perfume, or cheap furniture. Fine quality is a distinct disadvantage in 
articles made for great numbers of people who do not want quality but quantity, 
who do not want a thing that “wears,” but who want change—a succession of 
new things that are quickly threadbare and can be lightly thrown away. Does 
anyone pretend that if the Woolworth store windows were piled high with 
Tanagra figurines at ten cents, they could for a moment compete with Kewpie 
brides in the popular esteem? 
The “critic” of ten years ago was willing to recommend the kewpies 
as extravagantly as the Tanagra figures. If one wishes to recall the 
bewilderment of those days and inspect an object lesson of the 
critical debauchery that ensued, one may read a memoir like Burton 
Rascoe’s Before I Forget or a triumphant and bedlamitical specimen 
like the Autobiography with which William Lyon Phelps has now 
crowned his career. 
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This kind of thing still goes on, but it is less likely that a literate 
person will now mistake it for a serious interest in literature. The 
times have become too serious. Nobody now considers “Billy”’ 
Phelps or ‘‘Kit” Morley a critic, whatever comfort they have 
brought to elderly people or to young men who spend four years in 
a dormitory without ever becoming conscious that they are passing 
through college. Nobody is likely to keep a straight face when a 
group of literary men organize a national book society to improve 
the taste of thousands of readers, at the same time they have them- 
selves photographed for the papers while staging a birthday party 
and cutting a cake for Trader Horn. Even influential writers like 
H. L. Mencken and H. S. Canby have receded from the view, their 
enthusiastic services in reviving or liberating American literature 
gratefully remembered but the force of their critical work largely 
forgotten because it was so expressly subordinated to the business 
of revivalism. Some of the best defenders of our literature in those 
dramatic years have retired in favor of history-writing, like Van 
Wyck Brooks, or of social theory and documentation, like Lewis 
Mumford. These men filled honorable positions. Their work rein- 
forced the more aesthetic education fostered from a distance by 
expatriates like T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, whose influence domi- 
nated a rising generation of craftsmen and critics, as well as the 
policies of journals like the Dial and the Hound and Horn. But they 
were surrounded by hosts of publicity agents with immense claims 
to popular attention who brought confusion to the work of their 
betters, and whom it required a great economic crisis, with its up- 
heaval of political and moral dogmatism, to reprove. 


II 


Who are the American critics who best represent the responsi- 
bility to which honest criticism lays claim? The primary type of 
critic, the one who serves most readers, is the journalist who writes 
the daily or weekly book-page or column in popular magazines and 
newspapers. He is a type which stands today in no great honor. He 
writes under every disadvantage of time and space limitations, and 
usually under the paralyzing influence of his advertising manager, 
since book publishers advertise their wares chiefly—and often only— 
in papers which praise their books. The result is that most literary 
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journalism furnishes little but bulletins and announcements of new 
publications; the New York Times Book Review and the Herald Trib- 
une Books are the best examples among hundreds that supply the 
country with its weekly book information. These papers are staffed 
by a few competent writers and shrewd reporters, occasionally by 
a well-informed, independent reviewer with genuine critical stand- 
ards; but their pages are devoted chiefly to summaries and rapid-fire 
personal reactions to the new books of the week, usually conservative 
in taste and slackly formulated in tone, invariably considering the 
value of books in terms of subject matter or timely information, and 
thus glossing over their qualities of thought or craftsmanship. The 
Saturday Review of Literature has devoted itself chiefly to this type 
of reporting, with the result that today it represents little more than 
a faint shadow of critical authority. There are, however, a number of 
writers who have produced skilful book-reporting over a space of 
years, who have developed a consistent background of good taste 
and reliable judgment, and who carry their readers through a de- 
veloping course in astute critical reading. Among these are John 
Chamberlain (in Scribner’s Magazine), Mary M. Colum (Forum), 
Robert Cantwell (Time), Louise Bogan and Clifton Fadiman (New 
Yorker), Peter Monro Jack (New York Times Book Review), and 
Howard Mumford Jones in the Boston Transcript. All these review- 
ers work under the handicap of being unable to develop their argu- 
ments or analyses, of being obliged to handle so great a variety of 
books that no selective or organizing principle is given an opportu- 
nity to show itself; but they have kept the level of literary journalism 
high either by their skill in condensed analysis or by their shrewd- 
ness in characterizing the books, authors, literary issues and situa- 
tions that pass under their hands. They are aware of the social and 
cultural issues represented in current literature; they are curious 
about, if not often sympathetic with, the experimental qualities of 
modern fiction and poetry; they usually succeed in stiffening their 
popular appeal by references to sound standards in writing and 
imaginative creation; and for these reasons they set a standard, un- 
fortunately seldom respected, among American journalists. 

On a higher level of critical authority stand the critics who con- 
tribute to the two or three reputable “journals of opinion” still ex- 
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tant in America, the best of which are the New Republic and the 
Nation, whose book departments, colored but not coerced by the 
social and political sympathies of these journals, remain after twenty 
years the best places in which to find liberal, independent criticism, 
often highly detailed and invariably written out of an active interest 
in modern creative art, a clear knowledge of its purposes, and a sense 
of its direction. It was in these papers that writers like Randolph 
Bourne, Robert Morss Lovett, Van Wyck Brooks, Edmund Wilson, 
Lewis Mumford, Mark van Doren, Stark Young, and Joseph Wood 
Krutch developed a new tradition in liberal critical activity in the 
years during and just after the war, continuing through the 1920’s 
their protest against the commercial and popular interests that 
threatened to assume control of American literature, and passing on 
the example of their courage to their successors. This tradition de- 
rived from two sources: from the older classic training fostered in 
American universities by Norton, Santayana, Gates, Gauss, and 
Babbitt, and from the newer realistic interest in American ideals 
promoted by insurgents of the pre-war years like Huneker, Mencken, 
Spingarn, and Brooks. The mingling of these currents may still be 
detected in the best work of the present-day representatives of this 
school. Their criticism is now colored by sharper or more dogmatic 
political and social beliefs; it often shows a keener interest in 
aesthetic technique; but it still represents the same effort to reconcile 
tradition with experiment, European influences with American mo- 
tives, the soundest elements in nineteenth-century literature with 
the boldest experiments of modern authors. Its best representatives 
today are Horace Gregory (especially in the criticism of poetry), 
Robert Cantwell and Malcolm Cowley (especially in the criticism of 
fiction), William Troy, Newton Arvin, Lionel Trilling, T. K. Whip- 
ple, John Peale Bishop, and, as a younger writer, Philip Horton. 

Closely related to this group of critics is the work of several men 
who, for ten or fifteen years after the war, devoted themselves to the 
cause of aesthetic criticism in America. The journals once at their 
disposal have almost completely disappeared—the Seven Arts, the 
Dial, the Hound and Horn, Eliot’s Criterion in London, and, with its 
more philosophical emphasis, the Symposium in New York. But the 
work they did, the example of thoroughgoing analysis and apprecia- 
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tion they set up, remains one of the strongest and most salutary in- 
fluences in modern literature. The school of critics who contributed 
to the Dial has been dispersed; many of its members are now in the 
ranks of social writers; some of them have turned to creative work, 
Miss Moore notably having returned to the writing of verse after 
producing certain essays in literary description and characterization 
whose oblique penetration has not been equaled, and Ezra Pound, 
once an international tutor who used half a dozen different maga- 
zines as his schoolrooms, having turned back to his Cantos or to 
political and cultural theorizing; but the influence of the D7al is still 
visible, and its loss is one which no successor (not even the Hound 
and Horn during its short career) has been able to repair. The in- 
fluence of T. S. Eliot will always be associated with the Dial’s role in 
post-war literature, and his best essays have not yet been supplanted 
as an example of acute critical discernment. The qualities of the 
Dial’s best writing may be seen today in such books as F. O. Mat- 
thiessen’s Achievement of T. S. Eliot, in Yvor Winters’ joining of 
formal analysis with a study of American ethical traditions (some- 
what indebted to the ideas of the Humanists) in Maule’s Curse, in 
essays by Theodore Spencer, Philip Blair Rice, and Charles True- 
blood, and in the study of formal and psychological motives that has 
persisted in the work of Kenneth Burke, down through his recent 
conversion to social and political ideas. Burke’s studies of these pat- 
terns of belief and imagination are the most ambitious yet attempted 
in America. He is pre-eminently an example of the critic who devel- 
ops from aesthetic studies into the analysis of psychological and 
political forms. He has reinforced his recent interest in Marxist doc- 
trine by a scrupulous respect for all he learned as a student of crea- 
tive methods and styles. Though his attraction toward psychologi- 
cal patterns and social processes in literature has made him em- 
phasize the phenomenalistic nature of art above its implicit values, 
he still remains one of the most assiduous and painstaking students 
of literature in our time. His analytical exercises may be compared 
only with those of R. P. Blackmur, who has been similarly stimu- 
lated by the work of I. A. Richards and his school, and whose book, 
The Double A gent, in 1935, contained essays in the definition of style 
and aesthetic form more exact and explorative than any other Amer- 
ican has succeeded in writing. 
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The social interpretation of literature has attracted, by the very 
nature of the times we are living through, the attention of almost 
every critic now practicing in America. It is not a new approach for 
Americans. Howells and Whitman anticipated it; Brooks, Bourne, 
and Mencken urged it upon their contemporaries a quarter-century 
ago, but under the generous inspiration of an American, humani- 
tarian, and democratic ideal. Today that approach appears lax and 
irresponsible. The dogmatic tendencies of Marxism have insisted 
upon an interrelation of art and society more detailed, technical, and 
organic than was conceived in pre-war days. The controversy 
around Marxist thought and criticism has been a central event of 
the past decade. The issues raised by it have invigorated the work 
of many critics; they have confused the work of many more. The 
controversy is by no means settled; it is currently the source of some 
of the keenest critical debate and some of the worst literary hostility 
our century has seen. But there is no question of its importance in 
drawing to a point the diverging issues and doctrines—the aesthetic, 
the ethical, the economic, the political—for which literature provides 
a meeting-point. Granville Hicks still represents the Marxist posi- 
tion in its most emphatic form; he also shows the dangerous ease 
with which that doctrine tends to simplify the qualities and prob- 
lems of literature by subduing them to too obvious a formulation of 
the interdependence of art and social law. It is this ease which 
weakens the graphic effectiveness of his book on American litera- 
ture, The Great Tradition, and which (along with a good share of the 
criticism appearing in the New Masses) calls for such correctives as 
Farrell’s Note on Literary Criticism and the work of the Partisan Re- 
view. Similarly it is their greater skill in dialectic analysis that gives 
the writers of the Partisan Review an advantage in literary judg- 
ment and a firmer sense of how social experience actually gets into 
the work of art. The best of these critics (Lionel Trilling, William 
Troy, William Phillips, Philip Rahv) resent the violence of ortho- 
doxy which subdues all manifestations of creative imagination to a 
given code of economic theory, at the cost of destroying a sensible 
balance between aesthetic and social laws. And for the same reason 
the critical work of other social sympathizers—Kenneth Burke, 
Horace Gregory, Robert Cantwell, Malcolm Cowley, Newton Arvin 

gains in insight what it loses in propaganda value. The same may be 
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said of the work of Edmund Wilson, who continues to give the best 
extended example, not of technical criticism (for he writes little of 
this), but of that “‘history of man’s ideas and imaginings in the set- 
ting of the conditions that have shaped them” which he inherited 
from Taine and Renan, and which his recent book of essays, The 
Triple Thinkers, illustrates even more plainly than his study of the 
Symbolist movement, A xel’s Castle, eight years ago. 

There is, lastly, another group of American critics who have at- 
tempted to bring the social and cultural traditions of America to 
play on the problems of modern literature, in this case these tradi- 
tions being defined in the specific and limited terms of a regional 
ideal. This is the group of southern writers whose organ was once 
the Fugitive of Nashville and is now the Southern Review of Baton 
Rouge, at the moment the foremost critical journal in the United 
States. The critics adhering to this group have from the first at- 
tempted to link the idea of a whole and homogeneous culture with 
the whole aesthetic quality of a work of art. Their criticism has 
aimed to join the historical method with the formal and aesthetic 
on equal and mutually corrective terms. Their purposes have been 
best demonstrated in the work of Allen Tate (Reactionary Essays on 
Poetry and Ideas), John Crowe Ransom (The World’s Body), Donald 
Davidson (The Attack on Leviathan), Robert Penn Warren and 
Cleanth Brooks (in the Southern Review). They have shown certain 
points of contact with the Humanist influence, but more in matters 
of ethical and social belief than of aesthetic insight; and their best 
results come from their attempt to illustrate the moral and political 
responsibilities implicit in a tradition by means of the work of art 
that results. Lately these critics have found a new organ in the 
Kenyon Review, under Ransom’s editorship, whose emphasis on 
the aesthetic discipline promises to make it an important medium 
of literary education in the coming decade. 

I have named these critics, their books and journals, too briefly 
to indicate much more than the fact that they represent the domi- 
nant critical activities now in progress in America. There are other 
critics whose past or present work is by no means negligible (Joseph 
Warren Beach, Austin Warren, E. B. Burgum, Cudworth Flint); 
there are projects afoot in literary and critical pedagogy (at the 
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University of Chicago, Kenyon College, Louisiana State University, 
and Harvard University) which are of the greatest moment in the 
coming years. The naming of examples is inevitably a selective and 
personal matter; it is also a matter of representing a few instances 
at the cost of others. If one were to name five American critics who 
today are doing the best work, not in theory, in pedagogy, or in 
literary history and scholarship, but in the active and detailed judg- 
ment of modern literature, they would be Kenneth Burke, Edmund 
Wilson, R. P. Blackmur, Allen Tate, and (if Americans may still 
claim any part of him) T. S. Eliot. The work of Horace Gregory, 
William Troy, Lionel Trilling, and Robert Penn Warren is develop- 
ing toward the size and weight of first-rank importance. To name 
the best critical journal in the country is a simple matter: it is the 
Southern Review. Two others which continue in reliability are the 
New Republic and the Nation. Two more which partially make up 
for the losses of the past decade are the Partisan Review and the 
Kenyon Review. 

England has probably little to teach Americans today in the mat- 
ter of literary intelligence. Her poverty in critical journals is greater 
than ours; she has just allowed the Criterion and even the London 
Mercury to die off; and some of her best writers have recently voiced 
a depression of spirits greater than the glooms we may witness closer 
at hand. But she still has one review, Scrutiny, which represents a 
collaboration between the writing, the criticism, and the teaching 
of literature equaled by no American magazine, and which is, in 
many respects, a model of what the intelligent teacher should follow 
in connection with the interpretation of literature in the classroom. 
England also produces an occasional book of criticism which is 
worth serious inspection. One of these appeared several years ago 
under the title Toward Standards of Criticism.4 It was made up of 
excerpts from one of the best and shortest-lived literary magazines 
to appear in London in this century, the Calendar of Modern Letters, 


4 Toward Standards of Criticism was published by Wishart & Co., London, in 1934. 
The Calendar of Modern Letters was edited in London by Edgell Rickword and Bertram 
Higgins between 1925 and 1928. Scrutiny is published by Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd., 
Cambridge, England, and has just completed its seventh year. Stephen Potter’s The 
Muse in Chains, mentioned above, is published by Jonathan Cape, London. The Cri- 
terion, founded in 1922, published its last issue in January, 1939. 
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which existed for less than three years during the 1920’s. The Cal- 
endar was a remarkable achievement in independent journalism. It 
applied itself solely to maintaining what it called “the standards of 
criticism,” and by making these dependent both on creative litera- 
ture itself and on the use and intelligent enjoyment of books by 
society at large, it justified the abstract nature of that phrase. 


From what has been sketched here it may be apparent why Ameri- 
can criticism is able to boast of certain signs of life and promise. 
The necessary conditions of healthy activity are present: rivalry of 
beliefs, leanness of fortune, and a general dissatisfaction with the 
present role played by literature in society. It should be equally ob- 
vious that the welfare of literature is by no means assured, and that 
criticism will probably have its hands full in trying to defend the 
rights of creative authorship in the years of unrest and havoc that 
lie ahead. 

Obviously there is wanted a fuller and more intelligent collabora- 
tion between the best writers and the best critics, an exchange of 
confidence and rigor, and an enthusiasm for the best standards that 
either group can devise for itself in a period of unstable thought and 
craftsmanship. There is needed at least one journal with the scope 
and prestige of the Dial to make that collaboration effective. There 
is certainly to be desired a similar collaboration between the work 
of critics and of teachers of literature in order to bring to some effec- 
tive result the reform of taste and reading which criticism, as soon 
as it recognizes its public and social importance, aims at achieving. 
And there is wanted some kind of security for the gains in critical 
intelligence that have been made in the last decade, so that they 
do not slip into the limbo of contempt which has too often obscured 
the work of American critics in the past whenever a new wave of 
anticritical hostility has swept over the country. 











STREAMLINE SHAKESPEARE 


ROGER HILL’ 


There is a direct correlation between the effectiveness of our 
Shakespeare teaching and the amount of self-expression which our 
charges put into the study of him. I am definitely and militantly op- 
posed to the customary bitter-pill, this-is-going-to-be-good-for-you 
type of Shakespearean dosage fed into the wry mouths of our meekly 
passive students. The Shakespeare dissecting room with the cadaver 
stretched on the slab and the teacher probing into each organ and 
entrail and the students holding their noses—you know the picture 
as well as I do. And it’s a heart-rending one for any lover of Shake- 
speare. By the term “streamline Shakespeare” I do not mean, of 
course, that Shakespeare needs modernizing. Heaven forbid! But 
Shakespeare’s writing, the most contemporary and earthy and hu- 
man of all literature, needs to be recontemporized—needs to be re- 
humanized in our classrooms. We take to teaching Shakespeare as 
we do to the priesthood—with vows of chastity from all sensual 
pleasure and poverty of all original thought. We take dear old Dr. 
Furness as our high priest and his Variorum as our holy writ, and 
in hushed and mournful tones we expound from these scriptures. 
And the parishioners snore in their pews. 

There are a few simple rules of the game which may be learned 
by any dramatic director. The first step in any dramatic endeavor is 
to choose a play, and I am convinced that here many, if not most, 
high-school directors fall into a pit. Many directors have said to 
me: “But, Mr. Hill, you do such difficult things. I could never at- 
tempt them with my group.” The last person who said this to me 
was an earnest soul who had her all-male cast from a boys’ technical 
high school doing The Front Page. Here was a play which presented 
far more difficulties for amateur actors than any we would dare to 
produce at Todd. The average audience has no very accurate pre- 


* Roger Hill is headmaster of the Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, IIll., which is 
well known for its pioneer work in secondary-school dramatics. Orson Welles received 
his early dramatic education at Todd. 
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conceived standard by which to judge a performance of a Falstaff. 
They know exactly how a young reporter should act and can dis- 
cover discrepancies in every gesture, position, and inflection. Stay 
away from conversation pieces. They are a snare and a delusion. I 
would be willing to take any dozen high-school youngsters chosen 
after the fashion of picking a winner on bank night at the movies 
and with them produce Twelfth Night. Out of this group I could find 
one boy who was capable of doing a drunken and vivid Sir Toby, one 
boy who could be made into a lisping, simpering Aguecheek, and one 
who would be acclaimed a great actor in the role of the pompous, 
overdignified Malvolio. I would have these boys doing a caricature 
of these parts, and they would be funny. It is possible that a trained 
Shakespearean actor would think they were pretty bad, but the audi- 
ence would acclaim them marvelous. A production of The Front 
Page or any drawing-room drama would almost inevitably be recog- 
nized by the audience as amateurish. My first suggestion then is to 
lean toward costume productions and to recognize that character- 
acting for a young amateur is easier than playing straight. Willie 
Jones forgets that he is Willie Jones much more easily when he is 
playing in King Lear than when he is playing in Penrod. 

When your play is chosen (let’s concede that the choice has been 
a wise one) there is at least a possibility of your group being able to 
give a creditable performance. The next pitfall into which most 
high-school directors of my acquaintance fall is in the method they 
use to introduce this play to the cast. A very common procedure is 
to pass out scripts and tell the group that they are to have Act I 
learned in time for rehearsal next Wednesday night. Lady, you have 
again fallen into a pit from which there is almost no extrication. If 
Willie has learned his part by Wednesday night, if Johnnie and Susie 
and George and Mary have been conscientious and come on the 
stage ready to pour these lines from their lips, your play is even now 
doomed. Once Willie has memorized these lines, using his own halt- 
ing and faulty inflections, you will find that interpretation is set into 
a mold as difficult to shape as a block of concrete. About the best 
you can hope to do is to knock off a few of the loose corners. You 
tear your hair a bit and bemoan the fact that Willie is so dramatical- 
ly tone-deaf that he cannot change his inflections to match yours. 
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The bitter truth of it is that Willie is not nearly as much at fault as 
you are. 

No professional director would ever ask a professional actor to do 
what you are asking Willie to do. No professional director would let 
an actor devise one complete interpretation and then expect him to 
change over during rehearsal. Professional rehearsals for any one 
act are carried on for days and sometimes for weeks with books in 
the actors’ hands. The play is read over and over again with the 
director indicating the type of interpretation he desires. Now this 
procedure is not quite as efficacious with amateurs as it is with pro- 
fessionals because the average professional actor is a trained reader 
and the average amateur actor—product of a generation of silent 
reading technique—is a very poor oral reader. However, the pro- 
fessional book-in-hand method is eminently superior to the learn- 
the-next-act-by-Wednesday-night technique. Actually, if you want 
adequate performance out of your young hopefuls you will have to 
spend a great deal of time helping them learn their lines. If I am 
particularly anxious for a certain characterization in a certain play 
I will see that Willie learns every line of it audibly. Willie will sit in 
one easy chair and I in another, and for a good many hours I will 
pour that part into his ear and Willie will repeat it, matching in- 
flection for inflection. Going back to our metaphor of the concrete, 
the part is now set but it has been poured into the mold which I 
designed. 

As a variant on this method give advanced students the task of 
teaching lines to others. Or follow the technique only through the 
first of each character’s part and trust that you have now developed 
a feeling for the characterization which will carry on while Willie is 
learning the rest of his lines. Another variant on the method which 
saves a great deal of time and is particularly effective is open to 
those directors who have recording equipment available. This is a 
method which I use considerably myself and consists of making rec- 
ords for each part. You and your assistant sit before a recording 
microphone. The assistant reads the cues and you supply the lines. 
Timing as well as inflection is in this way mastered before stage re- 
hearsals are even begun. Willie takes the records home with him 
and the part is learned quickly, entertainingly, and, above all, cor- 
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rectly. Some of you may consider that this sort of thing is a little 
bit less than fair. “Yes,” you say, “‘you are turning out good pro- 
ductions but your charges are merely automatons. We are not try- 
ing to develop parrots but thinking actors.’”’ There may be some- 
thing in what you say. At one time I had a definite feeling of guilt 
that I was doing something almost less than ethical. Audiences 
would say, “Aren’t your boys wonderful, Mr. Hill,’’ and I would say 
to myself, “Oh, if they only knew. George Spelvin is far from won- 
derful. He is a rather stolid and definitely untalented youngster into 
whom I have poured certain vocal phrases. I am a fraud and a 
cheat.”” The actual truth of the matter, however, seems to be that I 
was not a fraud and a cheat. The method of starting boys out to be 
parrots will produce just as many thinkers and eventual self-inter- 
preters of character as will any of the more orthodox methods. Al- 
though I am convinced of this fact and sure that I am doing Willie 
a favor rather than prostituting his meager talents, I will not press 
the point. It may be that I am deceived. Of one thing I am sure. 
Under this method I am being far kinder to audiences, and these are 
long-suffering groups for whom it is high time that a messiah and 
spokesman arose. In fact, if there are any weeks left in the year, | 
think that a Be-Kind-to-School-Production-Audiences-Week should 
be brought to the attention of our legislators. 

You have now chosen your play and your cast is able to read the 
lines without being drowned out by groans from the author’s grave. 
Presumably, steps have been taken in the matter of scenery. Here 
is a subject which, of course, could only be touched upon if I took the 
entire time allotted to me. Let me make a plea, however, for a little 
thought, a little intelligence, and a little taste in regard to lighting. 
Many school productions go to great length in the matter of build- 
ing realistic scenery, and although some of it is very bad much of it 
is very good. But I have seen so many otherwise meritorious sets 
ruined because no thought was given to the matter of lighting. Set- 
ting a play is merely a matter of moods. Lights can do three things 
for you where pseudorealism can do but one. Three or four baby 
spots, two or three floods, and an assortment of gelatin will produce 
more effect than all the laboriously bespattered flats in the scene dock. 
There has been a great deal written about stage lighting but a few 
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hours’ experimentation will do more for your production than read- 
ing too much technology. 

You are now ready to start rehearsals. Unless your mind is amaz- 
ingly fertile and dramatically correct in its first judgments you 
should have spent a few hours in your own study “‘producing”’ the 
play or planning stage movements. Most of the squirming I do in 
my seat when watching disappointing school productions is due to the 
carelessness of direction. If Willie is a pretty bad actor I am seldom 
inclined to blame it on the director. If the scenery is flamboyant or 
unimaginative I figure that the folk in the tradeshops probably de- 
signed it and that it was good training for the vocational boys. But, 
if the actors are palpably and glaringly in the wrong positions at the 
wrong times, moving when they should be stationery, holding their 
positions when the line shouts for a cross, I find myself becoming im- 
patient and annoyed. Above all, don’t feel that you can follow slav- 
ishly the italicized stage business as given in the ordinary script. It 
may have worked perfectly for the original New York production. 
You have differences in set and cast but, above all, you have a dif- 
ference in interpretation. It is your show and, if you are not thinking 
of dozens of variations and additions to stage business in every situa- 
tion, the chances are that it is not your show at all but merely your 
chore. 

So much for school dramatics in general. And now back to Shake- 
speare. Poor Will has two strikes on him at the present time and 
will be struck out if you and I don’t give him some support. One 
strike I have in mind is the sacrosanct approach that I have men- 
tioned. The second strike is the genuinely bad way in which he is 
ordinarily taught. I had an article in the Journal last spring in 
which I opined that we ought to drop the teaching of Shakespeare 
and, in fact, the teaching of all poetry in high school unless we could 
do a better job. I was feeling particularly pessimistic at the time and 
stated that we were prejudicing youngsters’ minds against the clas- 
sics and even precluding the hope that, unfettered by early antag- 
onisms, as adults they might learn to taste these joys through the 
chance attendance at a play or the chance opening of a book before 
a fire some wintry evening. 

Maybe the view was an extreme one. But certainly the mine-run 
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of Shakespeare teaching is a sorry mess. How many of our young- 
sters after studying a Shakespearean play turn voluntarily in the next 
month to further extra-curricular reading of him? And what other 
possible objective have we in a Shakespeare course? My own per- 
sonal belief is that too many of us who teach him have never acquired 
a taste ourselves. No one should take a neophyte by the hand and 
lead him into these particular realms of gold unless he is a genuine 
lover of the land. Only under these conditions can we hope to con- 
duct him up to that breath-taking view where he will stand, “silent 
upon a peak in Darien.” Unless we ourselves are genuine lovers of 
the man, what hope is there of having any contagious enthusiasm 
lurking around the classroom? 

No one should teach a Shakespeare class who has not seen many 
stage productions and who does not read Shakespeare for pure emo- 
tional thrill repeatedly and often. Many of us have learned our own 
Shakespeare under boring pseudoscientific conditions and so we pass 
down the technique—it’s a tribal custom, a manifesto from the 
learned medicine men: In the fourth year of puberty the youth of 
the land shall for one hour of each day don the sackcloth of Eliza- 
bethan diction, and, sprinkling o’er his bowed head the ashes of a 
confusing verbiage, do penance for his sins and do verbal if unfeeling 
obeisance to the noble dead. So speaks Manito the Mighty. Fiddle- 
sticks! The same costume could be used for a gala Halloween party. 
But no, we turn medicine men. We turn priest and expound the 
scriptures, making quite sure that those scriptures remain esoteric. 

I regularly put up an act before a class, pretending I know less 
than I really do about Shakespeare. Heaven knows this technique 
is unnecessary for me in most branches of learning and that in the 
field of Shakespeare there is a great deal in the variorum volumes of 
which I am ignorant; but the fact remains that I know a little too 
much Shakespeare and a little too much of what is vaguely termed 
scholarship along this line to be an ideal teacher. My position is a 
little too far removed from that of my class for a complete feeling of 
co-operative treasure hunting. So I move over distinctly to the 
left. I conveniently forget much of my scholarship. I use often the 
strongest term, the most ingratiating and helpful sentence in the 
lexicon (or shall we say thesaurus) of pedagogy: “I don’t know.” I 
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realize that many teachers are deathly afraid of using this sentence. 
But it is a key which, strangely enough, will unlock almost every 
childish heart. If a boy asks me some question regarding Shake- 
spearean scholarship which has been part of my knowledge since 
high-school days I am very likely to say, “I really don’t know about 
that, Johnny, but I should. I wish you would look it up for me and 
let me know.” The fact that Johnny looks it up for himself will give 
him a somewhat better chance of remembering it, but the important 
part is that Johnny has a real glow within him because he has been 
able to help out his teacher. Also for some strange reason known only 
to the psychologist I become a “swell guy” simply and only because 
Johnny has done me a favor. 

I think the ideal classroom atmosphere for any subject and the 
essential one for the study of a Shakespearean play is that everyone 
including the teacher is having a grand time finding some new thrills. 
Of course, I don’t mean that we shouldn’t be giving the youngster a 
great deal of help in interpretation and clarification of meaning. 
In fact, I think we should give this sort of thing generously and vol- 
uminously on the first reading. Stopping to ask questions about 
every vague passage—questions to which the teacher knows the an- 
swer and given only for grading purposes—this is anathema. Clari- 
fy meanings at once. It is the only way that the class period can 
hope to be an enjoyable one, and unless the class period is an en- 
joyable one we cannot hope to reach our objective. You will, of 
course, act out the play in some way whether using the technique of 
reading in character from the seats or informal stage presentations at 
the front of the room or more formal theatrical productions on a 
stage. In our own English room we happen to have a puppet thea- 
ter built into one wall. For some strange reason youngsters will lose 
their self-consciousness much better when they are projecting them- 
selves down the strings to a marionette than when they are sitting 
at their desks or standing in front of a group. At any rate, the pup- 
pet technique will produce a great deal of hilarious laughter and this 
is tonic in a Shakespearean classroom. 

A couple of years ago I had some long conferences with actors on 
the subject of Shakespeare teaching. (I have never sat in on an eve- 
ning’s session with Shakespearean actors that I didn’t feel that as a 
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group they were closer to the heart and soul of the dramatist than 
any equal number of Shakespearean scholars.) In collaboration 
with Orson Welles and that superlative group in the Gate Theatre 
in Dublin we devised the quite gay and profusely illustrated Todd 
Press version of Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, and The Merchant of 
Venice. 

Last winter I conceived the idea that complete recordings by the 
finest actors of our generation was the final and ultimate answer to 
Shakespearean appreciation in the classroom. We now have two 
plays complete: The Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night. The 
records in their present form were preceded by a great deal of ex- 
perimental classroom study. Twelfth Night, on which we started, 
has been completely recorded three times, finally incorporating a 
narrator who explains stage movement and business. Strangely 
enough, this was decided upon not, as might be supposed, because 
it made the play completely intelligent to a class sitting in their seats 
without benefit of printed text but for precisely the opposite reason. 
It now became possible for the student to follow the text and de- 
scriptive matter on the printed page while listening to the world’s 
finest actors bring those printed words to life. This proved to be 
phenomenally helpful and is the key to the entire plan. For Shake- 
spearean novitiates and scholars alike it is an amazingly thrilling 
experience to follow with the eye the printed page and have that 
printed page suddenly come to life. There comes a definite feeling 
of collaboration with the voices that are portraying the parts. And 
soon there is a definite collaboration, and reading Shakespeare be- 
comes an active, transitive experience. 

I believe that all of us who are active in school dramatics should 
do at least one motion picture a year. Sixteen-mm. film costs are to- 
day very moderate, and the silent movie still has great possibilities. 
Most of the theatrical products seen by our charges today are in 
celluloid film, and firsthand experience in this technique would be 
not only exciting sport to the participants but genuinely valuable as 
a means of developing a more critical evaluation of Hollywood’s 
products. Early efforts to turn out our own talking pictures were 
rather abortive. Then came the R.C.A. sound-on-film 16-mm. cam- 
era and we felt that our troubles were over. Here was an instrument 
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which in tests produced a very acceptable sound track and was, of 
course, always in synchronization with the picture. 

Our elation, however, was short-lived. Although the 16-mm. 
sound-on-film camera can make quite adequate reproductions of a 
stage play, it happens that this same play loses most of its appeal 
when it is photographed continuously by a sound camera from any 
one angle. And the mechanics of putting both picture and sound 
simultaneously on one strip of celluloid preclude the possibility of 
ever stopping the action from the time the curtain goes up until the 
curtain goes down. And a moving picture, whether silent or in sound, 
must of necessity, if it is to hold interest, consist of a series of short 
shots. Just a conversation of moderate length between two people 
must be filmed first with the two of them in the picture, then a close- 
up of one talking, then a shift to the other, and so on. Because of the 
fact that the sound matching any given picture in sound-on-film 
celluloid is twenty-four frames removed, it becomes impossible to 
do editing of any sort with the R.C.A. 16-mm. product. 

This meant that any amateur efforts along this line would have to 
be taken in silent movie, completely edited, and then the sound 
grafted on through the medium of sound-on-film or sound-on-disk. 
The sound-on-disk is much the more practical and inexpensive, and 
it was along this line that we experimented somewhat ineffectively for 
a year. We found that it was completely feasible to have actors 
learn their lines and speak them before the camera and then, after 
the play was completed, respeak them in synchronization with the 
motion of their lips. It required a few hours of rehearsals with the 
class after the film was finished and edited but could be done very 
successfully. The difficulties which we experienced were the result 
of efforts to synchronize the projection machine with the phono- 
graph turntable both during recording and during later reproduc- 
tion. We attempted (and accomplished) this synchronization in 
two or three ways, all of them too expensive for use by the ordinary 
school group and all of them having certain disadvantages. 

The head of our science department, however, has finally solved 
this problem in an ingenious and encouragingly inexpensive manner. 
It consists of a stroboscopic principle and will make any 16-mm. 
movie projector synchronize with any phonograph turntable for a 
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total cost of about $5.00 worth of neon tube. It is now possible for 
us to make an hour talkie program for essentially the price of the 
film. This purchased in quantity runs only about $20 in black and 
white and something over this amount in color. 

To start on this technique you need then first, a 16-m™. movie 
camera. This is either owned by, or available to, almost every di- 
rector. If you are purchasing there is no need for going into expensive 
equipment. An old Model B Eastman camera with a 1.9 lens has 
several features which make it ideal for our purpose. Worth $150 
a few years ago, they can be picked up now for about $35 from any 
dealer in used equipment. Your play is filmed with this silent cam- 
era. However, your cast speaks their lines accurately. When you 
are through filming you edit and title the entire play and get your 
cast together again for a few hours of rehearsal. When you first 
throw the picture on the screen the cast will find it quite difficult to 
synchronize their voices with the lip movements. After an hour’s 
practice, however, the difficulties will be largely dissolved. After one 
or two evenings of rehearsals you are ready to put in the sound. 

If you have your own recording equipment, it is simply necessary 
for you to have your projector in an adjoining soundproof room shin- 
ing through a glass partition and your recording equipment syn- 
chronized with the projector in the simplified way that I have men- 
tioned. If you do not have your own projector, follow this technique 
up to the point where you are ready to make your recordings and 
then come to our sound studio at Todd, not far from Chicago, and 
we will make the recordings for you. This is not completely al- 
truism on my part. I personally shall consider it a great privilege 
to see just the type of work that you are doing with your group. 
Very probably I will be able to steal some ideas from you. 








TECHNOLOGY AND ENGLISH TEACHING 
WALTER GINSBERG' 


The striking recency and rapidity of scientific advance may be 
realized if we recall with Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney,’ distinguished 
director of the University of Chicago Libraries, that, although we 
are about half a million years removed from our simian progenitors, 
the beasts of the trees (notwithstanding the barbarism observable 
in certain parts of Europe today),’ the record of man’s culture does 
not exceed four figures in years. To visualize the short span of our 
recorded culture, compress the 500,000 years to fifty. On this scale 
the printing press is just a few weeks old, Darwin’s Origin of Species 
appeared this morning, and the motion picture, the radio, and the 
photoelectric cell are matters of the last few seconds. Indeed, the 
scientific developments subsequent to the discovery of the electric 
impulse are still in their early dawn. 

Only the dawn—but we are excitedly aware of technological ad- 
vances already affecting the great expressional and interpretational 
areas of life with which our English teaching is concerned. And here 
we recognize that science provides us not only with the background 
materials so needed in the service of the present program’s contents; 
what is far more significant, it opens completely new spheres of 
experiences. We must therefore attend to the development of abilities 
as demanded by the new mediums of expression and comprehension 
—these new instruments of scientific advance. The New York Times, 
commenting editorially on one of the most recent significant and 
comprehensive examinations of an entire system of education, the 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 

t Instructor in the teaching of English at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This paper was read in connection with the 1938 annual Thanksgiving convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, at which the Committee on the Applica- 
tions of Technical Advances to English held a meeting on the theme, ‘‘Teaching 
English by Electricity.” 

2In a paper entitled ‘Through the Eye of a Needle,” read before the Catholic Li- 
brary Association, Kansas City, June 16, 1938. 

3 See editorial, ‘‘Back to the Forest,’’ New York Times, December 24, 1938. 
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Education, infers from the study that “we need a new education for 
a new kind of civilization; education to keep pace with modern 
technology, education to make democracy a living fact.’’4 

Ask about scientific advances as an aid in teaching English, and 
usually the first thing mentioned is the motion picture. Without 
presuming even to begin to cover the field here, may I merely make 
a few observations? First, the richest aspect of the motion picture 
development as it applies to our English program remains the photo- 
play in the theater outside the school. (Until the effective techniques 
of expert Hollywood production are applied to material suggested 
by curriculum experts, this must continue to be the case.) Here we 
may find the photoplay as an experience in its own right, conveying 
to audiences interpretations of life—a veritable literature of its own. 
Here, also, we have the kinds of material most sought by English 
teachers—the materials that make books spring to life for the first 
time in the student’s experience. A Tale of Two Cities, David Cop per- 
field, Little Women, Captains Courageous, Elephant Boy, and Romeo 
and Juliet form but a short part of the long list of photoplays that 
give vitality to the characters of the books read in class.’ Helping 
us to make fuller use of the theatrical film outside the school are 
such agencies as the Motion Picture Committee of the National 
Education Association’s Department of Secondary Education, the 
Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., and the offices of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.’ The 
last organization has valuable materials for distribution to a repre- 
sentative—preferably the librarian—of each school. These include 
free broadsides giving stimulating visualizations prepared by the 
research staffs of the production companies’ authenticated feature 
pictures, and sets of large clear stills selected from the feature pro- 
ductions likely to be of most use as background in your classroom 
work. The stills are provided at cost, one dollar for a set of ten to 
fifteen selections. Some of the sets now available include Robin 


4 Editorial, “‘Schools for Citizenship,” ibid., November 18, 1938. 


S$ Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 28 W. Forty-fourth 
St., New York City, supplies a mimeographed list of recent films made from books 
which would interest high-school students. Address the Community Service Depart- 
ment, Hon. Carl E. Milliken, director. 
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Hood, Boys Town, Citadel, David Copperfield, The Good Earth, Vic- 
toria the Great, Gunga Din, Heidi, Lloyds of London, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, Maid of Salem, The Prince and the Pauper, Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, Tom Sawyer, and Dead End. 

Second, vivid, meaningful literary and historical backgrounds 
soon may be made available for classroom use as a result of the grow- 
ing interest of certain large producers in what they call “‘the re- 
search clippings.” These materials, culled from the feature produc- 
tions based on historical or literary interpretation, and composed 
into short, effective units on 16-mm. film, would have the appealing 
quality of the best pictures exhibited in the theater outside the 
school. 

Third, in this development of editing and processing the feature 
films into effective shorts for use in the classroom, we have an aspect 
of the motion picture in relation to the English class that transcends 
subject-matter boundaries and enters into the dynamics of character 
foundation and attitude growth. Here I need only refer to the work 
of the Progressive Education Association’s Commission on Human 
Relations Motion Picture Project, under the direction of Alice 
Keliher. This committee edits shorts from the feature productions, 
choosing sequences illustrating various significant phases of human 
conflicts in contemporary life. These shorts are being tried experi- 
mentally in several co-operating schools. If their use is successful, 
they will be placed at the disposal of all schools.° 

Fourth, and last, very recently announcement was made in the 
press’ of a new group formulated among educators in co-operation 
with producers to make motion pictures in the direct service of 
promoting democracy.* Through the screen techniques of dramati- 

6 When the films are ready for school use, they will be released through the Associ- 
ated School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The work of the 
Progressive Education Association committee serves to disclose new sources of movie 
materials for schools. We should note, too, the work of the Motion Picture Project 
of the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. This 


project, under the direction of Charles F. Hoban, Jr., seeks to evaluate the existing 
educational films and to determine their adaptability to different school levels. 

7 New York Times, November 15, 1938, p. 25, col. 8; and November 20, sec. ix. p. 4, 
col. 5. 

§ This group calls itself ‘Films for Democracy.” Its sponsors include two hundred 
well-known educators, artists, civic workers, playwrights, and politicians. Endeavoring 
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zation and emotional appeal, the human values of the democratic 
way of life will be made more vivid. As it is the end of all subjects in 
the American school, democracy is the end of English, and we shall 
have to explore this, too, as a significant application of the motion 
picture to the translation of a great concept into functioning mean- 
ings. 

The work of applying science progresses. Not only in motion pic- 
tures but on other fronts as well new mechanisms and techniques 
are being explored and applied. In noting contributions of scientific 
advancement to English teaching we should mention, besides the 
motion pictures: 

1. The radio—modern wonder in the school and in the home. The 
significance of the radio for our work in English is undergoing a 
patient and illuminating investigation by the Ohio State University 
Committee on the Evaluation of School Broadcasts,’ with the aid 
of a General Education Board grant.'° 

2. The transcriptions of valuable broadcasts, overcoming time- 
schedule difficulties by making available to teachers the programs 
as preserved on records. Through a subsidiary," the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America is developing transcriptions of several radio pro- 
grams having value for English. 

3. The Shakespeare play recordings by Orson Welles and his 
Mercury Theater group. This series of recordings calls itself ‘The 
Mercury Theater of the Classroom,’ and is being made available 
through the Columbia Phonograph Company.” A Carnegie Cor- 


to produce motion pictures dealing realistically with the everyday problems of America 
today, the group proposes, in part, these subjects: unemployment, threat of fascism and 
racial intolerance, and the co-operative rich interplay of foreign cultures combining to 
make up American life. 

9 The committee is working in the fields of social studies, music, and English. The 
chairman of the sections on music and English, Dr. Alton O’Steen, may be reached at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

t0 For aid in locating programs of possible value to English classes, write for V.B.C- 
Presents—Programs in the Public Interest, a free monthly bulletin from the National 
Broadcasting Co., R.C.A. Building, Radio City, N.Y.; and C.B.S. Student Guide, a free 
monthly bulletin from the Columbia Broadcasting Co., 485 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

™R.C.A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J., Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, educa- 
tional director, will supply further information. 


121775 Broadway, New York City. 
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poration Committee’s under Dr. Irvin Stewart is subsidizing the 
experimental use of these materials in a group of representative 
American high schools."4 

4. The school laboratory recordings of students’ speech. These 
voice transcriptions are used as stimulation, aid in diagnosis, and 
as a measure of improvement. “‘Hear yourself as others hear you,” 
one enthusiastic teacher I know tells her students as they come in 
to have their speech recorded. 

5. The apparatus used in diagnosis and correction of reading 
disabilities. Stella Center and Gladys Persons thoroughly discuss 
the use of these instruments in an actual reading improvement pro- 
gram, in a publication you all know.’ 

6. The latest perfected development in the new mechanisms of 
communication—facsimile broadcasting.’® Dr. E. C. Dent, educa- 
tional director of the R.C.A. Manufacturing Corporation, writes me, 
“Tt is possible that [facsimile broadcasting and receiving] equipment 
will be available for the inspection of your group at the time of the 
St. Louis meeting.’”’ What is it? Through facsimile broadcasting, 
picture and text materials are faithfully reproduced over the air. 
lor example, when you roll out of bed in the morning, you can find 
at your feet the wirelessed newspaper, just rolled out of your radio! 


‘3 Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 E. Forty-second St., New York City. 


4 Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, and Merchant of Venice are already recorded in 
entirety. For less recent but very valuable literature records see the catalogues of the 
Linguaphone Institute, Rockefeller Center, New York City, and the Victor Division 
of the R.C.A. Manufacturing Corp., Camden, N.J. The Linguaphone Institute includes 
in its materials for English a series of Shakespearian interpretations by John Gielgud. 
Speaking of recordings, we of the National Council should not be too modest about our 
own Committee on Phonographic Recordings of Poets, under the chairmanship of 
George W. Hibbit. The committee’s list includes Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, and 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. As a most pleasant surprise, the latest record produced by 
the committee arrived while this sectional meeting was in progress, and was played im- 
mediately preceding my address. The record is Professor Harry Morgan Ayres’s 
reading of Chaucer. On one side of the record Professor Ayres interestingly discusses 
the various ways of reading Middle English. On the other side, he reads from the 
“*Prologue”’ of the Canterbury Tales and some of the opening lines of the ‘‘Nonnes Priests 
Tale.” 

%S. Center and G. Persons, Teaching High School Students To Read (National 
Council of Teachers of English Mon. 6 [New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937]). 


%© For a more comprehensive description of facsimile broadcasting see Science News 
Letter (Washington, D.C.: Science Service, September 3, 1938), Vol. XXXIV, No. ro. 
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Whatever is placed before the broadcasting scanner travels through 
the ether and comes out of the receiver. And this is almost on time 
for presentation at our meeting today !"7 

7. The proximity of television for home and school use. The 
facsimile broadcasting already here is but the shadow of wonderful 
things so soon to come. Reports of successful television broadcasts 
in realistic, nonlaboratory situations appear frequently in the press. 
One news story tells of the statement from the Radio Manufacturers 
Association and from David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, that television will be ready for home use’by April, 
1939. And ‘‘Movies by Wireless” is the headline over the news that a 
large motion-picture company plans to place on the market by 
Christmas, 1938, a television set for reception of films specially 
edited down to telecasting. The motion picture in the classroom 
simply by snapping the button of the television receiver! 

Thus in this dawn of scientific advancements are we well aware 
of great applications already made, and soon to be made, to our 
teaching. Particularly to the radio and the motion picture, we of 
the National Council of Teachers of English have maintained a func- 
tioning alertness attested by several recent council publications."® 
But there is a certain practicable technological development already 

17On December 8, 1938, Station KSD, operated experimentally by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, began a regular broadcast of a specially prepared facsimile newspaper. 
Leading news of the day, sports, cartoons, radio programs, and financial quotations 
made up Vol. I, No. 1, copy of the radio newspaper, using the Post-Dispatch’s regular 
7-pt. type. It is not necessary for the reader to be present when the broadcast begins. 
A clock set for the scheduled time automatically starts the receiver at the beginning 
of the broadcast and turns it off at the conclusion. 

18 Max J. Herzberg (ed.), Radio and the Teacher of English; H. Rand and R. B. Lewis, 
Film and School; William Lewin, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools; 
passages from W. W. Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in English (Mon. 4); and 
numerous articles in the English Journal, including, from Vol. XXVII (1938), I. Keith 
Tyler, “What Can We Do about the Radio?”’; Joseph Mersand, ‘‘Radio Makes Read- 
ers’’; Constance McCullough, ‘‘Drama versus the Movies’’; Mary Ruth Hodge, “‘Mak- 
ing a Motion Picture of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ ”’; from Vol. XXVI (1937), Edgar Dale, 
‘Child Welfare and the Cinema”; I. Keith Tyler, ‘‘Developing Discrimination with 
Regard to Radio”’; Clifford Bragdon, ‘‘Movies in High School’’; Richard James Hurley, 
“Movie and Radio—Friend and Foe’’; Delight Phillips, ‘A Unit on the Use of Radio.” 
A particularly stimulating reference to the radio and motion picture is found in Holland 
D. Roberts, ‘‘English Teachers Face the Future: A Creative View of Our Lives and 
Work,” English Journal, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (February, 1938). 
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here, to which we are not as alert as we should be. Because its po- 
tentialities seem so great, and because its applications remain almost 
unknown to our work, I should like to discuss microphotography 
with all the emphasis I can command. 

In the field of photographic reproductions English teachers un- 
doubtedly are familiar with the photostating of library materials‘? 
and the photo-reprint method of reproducing textual and pictorial 
material in quantity. In 1936 the English Journal described the 
photo-reprint method of producing the school paper?°—a method 
that has in many places given new life, if not life for the first time, 
to the school paper. And in the spring of 1938 the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications had occasion to make available to English 
teachers full-size photographic reproductions of rare illustrative 
Shakespearean materials.” But here let me tell you about the most 
recent and most thrilling development of photographic reproduc- 
tion—a development for our purposes really of only the last two 
years. Let me tell you about microphotography ! 

What is microphotography? It is a young genius in the miniature 
camera family, related to the candid camera so much in amateur 
vogue in that it uses the same size film, 35 mm.—also the size of the 
professional movie film. Books, charts, manuscripts, pictures of all 
kinds, are photographed on the microfilm in the form of minute 
stills, each occupying a “frame” of space. Eight to sixteen frames 
occupy a foot of this film. Thus eight to sixteen pages of a book 
can be placed on a foot of film at a cost varying with the library or 
laboratory where the work is done from about one to three cents a 
“frame” or page. 

An entire book in microfilm literally can be carried in that much- 
stuffed vest pocket! Recently I inquired at the New York Public 
Library’s newspaper division for a certain September day’s copy of 

19 For one example of the kinds of photostated materials procurable from the famous 
libraries, see the catalogue of the Department of Photographic Reproductions, Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. This catalogue lists items 
available and gives prices and directions for ordering through the mail. 

20 Walter Ginsberg, ‘‘Low-Cost Production of the School Paper,” English Journal, 
December, 1936. 

2° Ida A. Jewett and Walter Ginsberg, The Shakespeare Collection (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 
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the New York Herald-Tribune. The attendant handed me a small 
container no bigger than four and one-half inches in diameter and 
two inches high, and said, “Here is the Tribune for the whole month 
of September, Sunday editions, too.”’ It was on microfilm, and he 
showed me to the nearest reading machine. 

As with so many things that are new, the idea is old. In this 
case it goes back to the French photographer, Dagron, who in 1870 
had to send information out of besieged Paris. He reduced the 
document photographically, then wrapped it around a pigeon’s leg. 
Sut electric developments have brought microphotography around 
to its promising stage of today. The recording camera perfected in 
the Folmer Graflex Laboratories and the reading machine manu- 
factured by the International Research Corporation” deserve special 
note. The essential equipment for viewing material on the microfilm 
is a reading machine or projector. The most recent as well as the 
cheapest instrument, costing less than a good typewriter, has the 
economy of being used either as a reading machine for the individual 
or as a projector for the group. A very handy classroom projector 
perfected for effective microfilm use comes from the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. (Chicago). 

What can microphotography do for us English teachers? For one 
thing, it makes library walls disappear. The magic microfilm 
camera has penetrated the great repositories of recorded culture. 
Materials we could not even dream of having—the rare, the inac- 
cessible, the cumbersome—now we can have them, arranged in 
proper sequence for vivid presentation to the class with the pro- 
jector, and for re-examination by the individual studeni efter class 
with the reading machine. Using 35-mm. strips or rolls cf safety 
film, the libraries will copy their books and manuscripts on your 
demand, for your permanent possession, at a cost almost negligible. 
Through the Bibliofilm Service of the American Documentation 
Institute** the vast resources of the Library of Congress and other 

22 Ann Arbor, Mich. See the Journal of Documentary Reproduction (American Li- 
brary Association, winter, 1938), p. 79, for a detailed description of this instrument, 
developed from Dr. Braeger’s design, and made by the International Research Cor- 
poration under the direction of Science Service. 


23 In care of U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. 
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great Washington reserves may be microfilmed to your order. 
Among institutions offering the service of microfilming are the New 
York Public Library, the Huntington Library and Art Gallery in 
California, and the libraries of numerous leading universities. 
Think of the wealth of rare books, manuscripts, special collections, 
and other materials made available! Nor do we have to stop at the 
edge of the Atlantic. From the libraries of Cambridge, the British 
Museum, and Bodleian in England you can order through Univer- 
sity Microfilms at Ann Arbor, Michigan. University Microfilms now 
is engaged in filming all the books printed in England before 1550, 
and making the positive prints*4 of the films available here on a sub- 
scription basis. About nine hundred titles have been completely 
filmed to date. 

The Bibliofilm Service will put the teachers’ own materials on 
microfilm, in the form of a pictorial filmstrip. The costs of this 
significant service depend on the amount of work involved in the 
copying and titling, but the general rate is commensurate with the 
very low charge for microfilming the libraries’ own materials. Ad- 
ditional film prints of the negative in the microfilm process can be 
had as easily as extra prints of the snapshots you took on the beach 
last summer. In this regard microphotography becomes an amaz- 
ingly low-cost form of publishing. 

Precursive H. G. Wells, contemplating the development of micro- 
photography and what it means for the preservation,” release, and 
exchange of information, exclaimed: 


“Tt .... was the beginning of a world brain. ...a sort of cerebrum for 
humanity .... which will constitute a memory and also a perception of cur- 
rent reality for the entire human race. .... In these days of destruction, vio- 


lence, and general insecurity, it is comforting to think that the brain of man- 


24 See ‘“‘Directory of Microcopying Services and Available Positive Prints,”’ a com- 
pilation by Ralph H. Carruthers in Microphotography for Libraries (1937), ed. M. 
Llewellyn Raney for the American Library Association. 


2s A stimulating indication of what microfilming can mean for the recording and pre- 
serving of the cultural record appears in an account in the New York Times, September 
24, 1938, p. 19, col. 1. Under the headlines, ‘‘Record of Today Buried for 6939: 10,000, 
ooo Words Compressed into 1,100 Feet of Microfilm Give Message to Posterity,’’ the 
article describes the ‘‘time capsule” buried at the grounds of the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair. 
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kind, the race brain, can exist in numerous identical replicas throughout the 
world..... a6 

Mr. Wells’ imagination was excited by the possibilities of micro- 
photography for intellectual progress. Let your own imagination 
play a bit upon the possibilities, if not for the intellectual progress of 
all mankind, then for the progress and enrichment of the work in 
English teaching. Let your imagination play, and soon you will be 
fashioning applications that will excite you tremendously. 

How can we achieve the fullest values of the remarkable develop- 
ment in photographic reproduction? I propose that the National 
Council of Teachers of English—perhaps through the Committee on 
the Applications of Technical Advances to English—explore needs, 
prepare materials, co-ordinate efforts of specialists, and perform all 
the functions of leadership in a co-operative service to English 
teachers. 

Alert English teaching, with its active awareness of radio and mo- 
tion pictures and other scientific developments, seems far from the 
danger of becoming out of date. However, any cognizance of the ap- 
plications of scientific advances to the teaching of English surely 
must include the tremendous possibilities of microphotography. 

In commenting on the recent notable advances in the new ma- 
chines to help communication and thought, the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of 
New York observes, ‘“‘Any educational system which ignores these 
new methods and mechanisms will soon find it is out of date.’”?? 

76 From an address before the World Congress of Universal Documentation, Paris, 
August 16-21, 1937. Quoted in the Science Service News Letter (Washington, D.C.: 
Science Service, October 9, 1937). 

77 Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, Education for American Life (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938). 











STUDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


CLAUDE R. PETTY’ 


Most English teachers agree that the writing of short stories is an 
enjoyable and instructive method of teaching composition and litera- 
ture, but many are not quite sure whether such an advanced form of 
writing can be done successfully. Having just completed a unit in 
writing stories, my Senior English class offered to help me construct 
this article by recalling the various difficulties they encountered. 
Had they been able to write short stories at all? What obstacles did 
they have to overcome? How were these obstacles disposed of? 

Before beginning to write we went over a great many modern 
short stories, taking them apart to see how the wheels moved. We 
observed that a good story must be unified around a single theme, 
and, like a one-act play, it should have only one or a few simple 
scenes into which the characters, setting, and conversation must be 
carefully kneaded. By thinking of a short story as a play upon a 
stage, an intense moment wrested from life, we hoped to eliminate 
the amateur’s tendency to substitute a movie scenario with an 
elaborate book-length plot. Who does not remember Penrod and 
the many escapades through which he put his hero on one brief page 
of that notebook he so carefully concealed in the hayloft? 

Did the class want to ease gently into story-writing by performing 
preliminary exercises in description and conversation, or did it wish 
to take a plunge? We finally decided to plunge, some of the students 
giving reports taken from a writer’s magazine on how well-known 
story-writers go about the business of writing. We discovered that 
many famous authors admit they have not a clear plot in mind when 
they begin. They start with something that stimulates the imagina- 
tion and trust that this something will bump against life in such a 
way that friction results. When friction occurs a plot is born. Nor, 
according to experienced authors, does a story come out of whole 

* Chairman of the English Department of the Red Bluff High School, Red Bluff, 
Calif. 
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cloth in the first attempt, but frequently requires many re-doings be- 
fore the final pattern emerges. These reports, from the ranks of 
Those-Who-Have-Arrived, served not to discourage but to encour- 
age. We decided to try the draft system. Each draft was submitted 
either to the teacher, in private conference, or to the class, in public 
conference, depending upon the wishes of the individual writer. 

What obstacles lie in the path of successful student story-writing? 
My experience indicates the following: getting started, thinking 
out a plot, identifying the reader with the story, eliminating coinci- 
dence, avoiding exaggeration, creating lifelike characters who talk 
naturally. Perhaps, by a few citations of specific cases I can bring 
out the nature of the foregoing problems more clearly. 


GETTING STARTED 
Young authors, not unlike their seniors, seem to make much ado 
about getting started; the mere act of clutching a pencil seems to 
scare any latent thoughts out of the mind. Many an authority on 
the subject of fiction-writing thinks this the most difficult step in the 
writing process and insists that one should plunge in immediately, no 
matter how poor the result at first. In the act of release from mind 
to paper, ideas, formerly blocked, are apt to flow rapidly. Students 
are asked to start writing automatically, jotting down everything 
that comes to mind. Agnes, for example, could not “get going’’; she 
could find nothing to excite her imagination at the moment. Know- 
ing she had taken a trip across the continent the previous summer, 
we asked her to jot down random impressions. Out of the cyclorama 
of experiences with skyscrapers, mountain passes, peopled plains, 
and new faces, she found a little auto camp in which she had stayed 
one night, sixty miles from Kansas City, most suggestible for story 
material. Launching into a description of the camp and its family 
of owners (being an only child Agnes always writes about families) 
she finally turned out a neatly plotted adventure story called 
“Highway 4o.”’ 
THINKING OUT A PLOT 
A plot is nothing more than the posing of a problem for a charac- 
ter or characters to solve. The reader’s interest in whether the hero 
will win or lose constitutes suspense. When the problem has been 
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surmounted the story ends, preferably as soon as possible. Bonnie 
had in mind a very interesting society thief who called himself ‘The 
Devil” and did his thieving in evening dress. He stole into a wealthy 
mansion, removed some fine jewels, and departed. But, after her 
first draft was written, we discovered that Bonnie had not yet 
evolved a plot. Why not? The class (this story was subjected to 
public conference) thought that Bonnie had not placed enough 
obstacles in the Devil’s way; this theft was all too easy. Why not 
pit something against him? How about a daughter in the house? 
But, if he found her, he would only tie her up and gag her. The girl, 
then, must become as interesting as the thief. She must be a foil 
worthy of him. Why not make her an avaricious reader of detective 
stories? When she is confronted by the Devil she could (1) cleverly 
outwit him, drawing upon her reading of detective tales, or (2) make 
an effort to outwit him but find she is outwitted herself. The result 
was a clever complication which Bonnie entitled ““The Lady and the 
Devil.” It took four drafts before the Lady and the Devil stood 
clearly in focus. 


IDENTIFYING THE READER WITH THE STORY 

Many students write movie scenarios or rapid descriptions of 
plot instead of visualizing a scene and building it up so thoroughly 
that the reader is not reading objectively but identifying himself 
subjectively with the characters. Marguerite’s first draft began: 
“Jane Riley does not know whether to marry John Wescombe or not. 
He is handsome and she is in love with him—but he is so poor. She is 
used to luxuries. Finally, against the consent of her parents, they 
marry and are very happy. One night he comes home and finds she 
is gone..... ’’ Because no setting is established, no place in which 
the reader can step into a scene, there is no reader identification. 
Why not plunge into the middle of things? All good stories do, in- 
cluding Homer’s Odyssey. Start with a cold rainy Christmas night 
with Jane cooking a humble meal on the rickety stove and thinking 
about her innumerable hardships. Suddenly she recalls. .. . . Here 
we have a scene the reader can see, and, consequently, it is easier for 
him to feel with the heroine. Jump into the middle of the story and 
bring out the previous incidents up to that night by means of 
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“‘flashbacks,”’ letting the heroine tell us about herself as she works or 
talks over the rickety stove. Most students eliminate the scenario 
type of writing when they come to realize that a story is nothing 
more than a series of scenes strung together by transition passages, 
not unlike the acts in a play. Marguerite’s story, ““Cupid’s Helper,”’ 
finally took place during the course of a Christmas Eve, the back- 
ground gradually weaving itself into the dialogue and action after 
many re-writings. 
AVOIDING COINCIDENCE 


A story that does not seem as if it actually would have happened 
disappoints us. Even Edgar Allan Poe, who wrote stories that never 
would have happened, was careful to devise enough motives for his 
characters to make it seem that the action could have happened. 
Short stories must be like life in that they must avoid author- 
manipulated coincidence. This is largely achieved by placing 
“plants” along the way, little bits of exposition which suggest clues 
as to the result. ‘Plants’ should occur frequently enough so that 
the reader will say, after putting down the story, “If I had only been 
clever enough I could have guessed what would happen.”’ Roger, in 
common with most amateur writers, likes to use the surprise ending. 
A reporter, who had just been fired because of failure to get a scoop, 
solves a crime because, of all the places in a vast metropolis, he just 
happened to be walking by a dingy apartment when the criminal 
was looking out of the window. The class suggested two ‘“‘plants,”’ 
scraps of conversation thoughtlessly tossed off by a butler in con- 
versation with the reporter. These become insistent enough in the 
hero’s mind that he finally hits upon an idea as to where he can find 
the criminal. Roger’s story is composite, in that the class worked 
out the plot for him on the board. 


AVOIDING EXAGGERATION 


All short stories must be exaggerated somewhat because the lives 
and actions of characters are thrown into high relief for but a few 
pages. Since exaggeration consists of heightening beyond what is 
normal in life, how far can the writer go? Betty Ann had a humorous 
story about a college boy who brought his jazz orchestra friends 
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home for the Christmas holidays, and, after driving the family 
frantic with their playing, finally landed the whole household in the 
county jail. The plot certainly strained the leash of reasonableness, 
but, because of the humorous treatment, she got away with it. 
Agnes, on the other hand, had some gangsters captured because large 
black beetles crawl over their legs in the dark, thereby causing 
them to run outside an auto camp cabin shrieking and shooting their 
“derringers.”’ After eliminating the derringers, we decided to keep 
the beetles but to have them provoke a more likely and less obvious 
discovery of the gangsters, such as turning them out of the cabin 
just at the time a highway police car is making the rounds. 


CHARACTER CREATION 


Constructing a personality out of the facets of one’s own ex- 
perience and making it live a flesh-and-blood life on paper is as chal- 
lenging to the high-school craftsman as to the skilled professional. 
Student stories frequently have artificial characters because students 
are not yet sufficiently mature in emotional experience to glimpse 
the many springs of human action. Frequently the most gifted fall 
down in the logical necessity of human action while the poorest suc- 
ceed. Keith, who is our best word magician of the moment, had a 
husband coldly murder his wife because he was getting tired of 
watching her knit, knit, knit, every single night of their married life. 
Now [I have no objection to letting a husband murder his wife in cold 
blood, providing she has a good reason for getting murdered and he 
is monstrous enough to do it. The rest of the class agreed. We 
finally talked Keith into a plot in which a man marries a woman be- 
cause he admired her ability as his secretary, but finds she is quite 
helpless as a homemaker—except for the knitting. One evening she 
imagines herself telling him that she is leaving him, carrying on dur- 
ing the course of the story an interesting imaginary conversation. 
At the end the man looks up from his book, meticulously turns a 
page, and asks her if anything is wrong. “Nothing,” she replies, con- 
tinuing to knit. Keith tells the story better than I, but sometimes I 
wish he had gone on with the murder and found some terrible but 
not quite revealed justification. Remember the Cask of Amonitil- 
lado? Perhaps he will in his next effort. 
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MAKING CHARACTERS TALK NATURALLY 

Finally comes the problem of replacing wooden with live dia- 
logue. One way of solving this is to ask the author to act out a piece 
of the story in front of a mirror, taking the parts of the characters 
involved and carrying on the conversation. Sometimes we do it in 
the classroom, and it never fails to adapt the length of sentence to 
the tempo of the story, eliminating long, stilted sentences in a climax 
where the characters are emotionally excited and would talk in short 
staccato phrases. Our test is: “Do people really talk this way in a 
situation of this kind? Another problem in this connection, and one 
that also presents itself to amateur actors, is the difficulty of getting 
characters to move about and act as they talk. This not only in- 
volves variations on the use of “‘he said” and “she said,” but focuses 
attention on the need for such little innuendos as “he reflected, 
stroking his chin carefully,” ‘‘she replied, as her hand nervously tore 
the paper to shreds.”’ 

Our unit takes a month or two to complete and requires consider- 
able home work on the part of teacher and student. Students are 
urged to write their first drafts all in a piece, as on a Saturday or 
a holiday. I have read some of the stories ten times, but there is 
always some new business introduced which adds to their artistry 
and keeps me, the reader, interested. It is rather hard to say in 
words what the class learns beyond the ability to write better stories, 
but I feel that they pick up a good deal of information about 
“literature and life,’ and I like to feel that the pattern of their in- 
dividual personalities changes as a result. The interest in pulps 
wanes when they find the conventional characters and coincidental 
action we have already condemned in class, although we agree that 
some of the pulps have pretty good plots. Obviously, many of the 
plot situations are imitative of the movies. Crime stories are always 
popular, although our little community hasn’t had a good rousing 
crime for many years, and, as far as I know, no member of the class 
has had even a sneaking glimpse of a criminal. 

Someone has said that an adolescent is a person with the mind of 
an adult and the emotions of a child. The teacher who plunges his 
class into the mysteries of yarn-spinning touches deeply upon the 
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emotions of his charges, and, in getting them to reject impossible 
situations, does some small part in motivating that acceptance of the 
reality of things we commonly associate with the mature mind. Cer- 
tainly I would not urge a student to follow the critical dictum of 
Jane Austen, who rejected writing about things she did not know 
about, but, on the other hand, I try to urge him to write about the 
life around him or at least to see his characters clearly enough to 
make the actions understandable. 

Perhaps the most healthy thing about story-writing for adoles- 
cents is a wholesome objectivity toward their wish-thinking which 
they gain. It never hurts to bring one’s dreams out into the light 
where one can understand them. Mabel, one of the weaker students 
in our school, is not attractive, or bright, or fortunate enough to be 
able to go to college—but she wants to become a teacher. She wrote 
a very realistic story about a girl who was not pretty and who was 
very poor, but who had the will to plod over dusty country roads and 
interview six school trustees on a hot August day. The story, as she 
wrote it, gave me an insight into Mabel’s private life and revealed 
to me, as I am sure it did to her, a certain dogged determination 
which I hope will help her to succeed in her wish-thinking. 

In fact, whenever my conscience twits me about not giving the 
Hundred Spelling Demons to a class that does make spelling errors, 
I think of Mabel and hope we have helped her a little. 





AN AID IN TEACHING ORAL COMPOSITION 


ALBERT WARNER DOWLING" 


The need for the checking sheet for oral compositions presented here 
arose from a situation in a Grade IX class in English in the Advanced 
College Preparatory Course at the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 
There were twenty-five boys in the section, all of them above aver- 
age in ability and initiative. Most of them regarded their first as- 
signments for oral reports with some feeling of dread, but after their 


t Teacher of English in the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
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first attempts there was a general call for definite and specific 
criticisms. It was their sincerity in asking for suggestions which 
prompted the ‘‘aid’”’ discussed in this brief article. 

The device used as preparation for criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement had been notes taken while the compositions were 
being given. There were two objectional features: the inadequacy 
of time for taking complete notes on mannerisms and subject matter, 
and the distractions which the writing of them seemed to cause. 

The checking sheet as finally evolved was meant to furnish more 
complete notes for suggestions for improvements. Before working 
out the list, some of the literature on the subject was consulted to 
supplement the ideas suggested by the class situation for which it 
was designed. 

Bolenius (1)? discusses “fine speeches” in four subtopics—posi- 
tion, voice, style, and ideas. 

I. Position 

1. Body—erect, graceful 
2. Head—up 
3. Eyes—alert, sparkling with interest, holding the whole audience 
4. Hands—loose, used to emphasize points naturally, gestures 
II. Voice 
1. Loud 
2. Well modulated—flexible 
3. Good quality—not nasal, sharp or gruff, but musical 
III. Style 
1. Correct—grammar, pronunciation, vocabulary 
. Clear—know what you mean 
. Concise—do not ramble 
. Coherent—link sentences naturally, avoid abruptness 
Convincing—learn to use all devices to improve style 


NR 


mint Ww 


deas 

1. Fulness—get ideas from reading, observation, conversation, imagina- 
tion, etc. 

2. Correctness—be accurate in information, avoid the slipshod process of 
thinking 

3. Interest—widen your interests, broaden your outlook 


Charters (2) reports a “simple, graphic rating scale in graduate 
classes,” the aim of which was “‘to improve the quality of work being 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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done by the graduate student.” Four main activities were consid- 
ered: (1) material discussed; (2) speaker’s method of delivery; (3) 
his presence; and (4) his presentation. In this scale written criticisms 


we 


re given in answer to the following questions grouped under the 


four main activities: 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Material 

1. Organization—How did the speaker make the divisions of his subject? 
2. Clearness—How simple and understandable was the material? 
Delivery 

1. Diction—How exact were his words and phrases and how clear was his 


enunciation? 
2. Fluency—How smooth was his expression? 
Presence 


1. Appearance—How attractive was his appearance and his bearing? 

2. Poise—How much control and self-possession did he have? 

Presentation 

1. Variety—How much did he vary his presentation? 

2. Awareness of audience—How conscious was he of his hearers’ attitude 
and response and how much did he try to do about it? 


Cunningham (3) lists nine elements to be stressed as follows: 


1. Presence 6. Mistakes in English 

2. Poise 7. Words 

3. Voice 8. Arrangement of material 
4. Enunciation 9. Synchronization—efiec- 
5. Pronunciation tiveness 


It is eminently important, of course, to have an idea of the objec- 
tives to be achieved since this would influence the general criticisms. 
Flynt (4) lists the aims of oral composition as: 


An & wn 


To develop poise and confidence 

To facilitate ability to think 

To create ability to speak convincingly and forcefully 
To develop the correct use of English 

To develop enunciation and pronunciation 

To develop originality of ideas and expression 


Henderson’s (5) ten commandments of oral English center about 
the following topics: 


I. 
2. 


3- 


Posture 
Enunciation and tone 
Correct use of irregular verbs—do, see, run, come 
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. Three other irregular verbs—write, eat, go 

. Avoidance of the double negative 

. Concord of subject and predicate 

. Mastering slovenly habits 

. Substitutes for “‘and-a” 

g. Use of periods instead of question marks—make statements firmly, not 
doubtfully 

10. Organization—outline to be handed in 


ox Aun > 


Houghton’s (6) ten commandments for the speaker would serve as 
excellent advice for students beginning oral compositions. 
. Begin with a positive, concrete, striking statement 
. Hold the attention of the audience—variety 
. Be concise—avoid being tiresome. 
. Use plain language—avoid fine phrases 
Talk to the simplest intelligence in your audience 
. Talk to the back row in your audience 
. Be natural and direct 
. Speak slowly and clearly 
. Do not forget central thought and do not let audience forget it 
. Finish sharp and strong 


Co ON AN PW HD 


- 
Oo 


Leonard (7) divides the usual troubles encountered by students in 
making oral compositions into three classes, subdividing these as 
follows: 


I. Troubles with enunciation and pronunciation 
1. Wrong sounds, generally rated “vulgar” 
2. Indistinctness of enunciation—mumbling, talking behind closed teeth 

II. Troubles with idiom and grammar 
1. Case of pronouns 

. Principal parts of verbs 

. Verb confusion 

. Disagreement of verb with subject 

. Adverbs and adjectives 

. Double negatives 

. False idioms 

. Preposition for conjunction 

9. Subjunctive 

10. Pronoun agreement 


Aun & WwW Wb 


on 


III. Gross incoherence in sentence 
1. Shifted sentence plan 
2. Stringing out sentences with “‘and, 


99 66 


because,’’ etc. 








—————$____ 
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3. Really puzzling or ludicrous reference of pronouns or placing of modi- 
fiers 

4. Wrong connective—misexpressing the relation 

5. Bad omissions and redundancies 


An outline of the topics and subdivisions used after studying those 
presented above in the light of the local situation is as follows: 


I. Material and information III. Common errors 

1. Material well organized 1. Abruptness 

2. Outline apparent 2. “And-a” 

3. Interest to audience 3. “Ugh” 

4. Clarity and conciseness 4. Double subject 

5. Effective beginning 5. Poor sentences—construction 

6. Effective ending 6. Pauses between thoughts 
II. Speech mannerisms IV. Final impression 

1. Positions good 1. Spontaneous 

2. Lack of nervousness 2. Memorized 

3. Consideration for audience 

4. Smoothness of delivery 

5. Self-possession evident 

6. Voice natural 


A list arranged for rapid and almost effortless checking by the 
teacher is presented below. Blank spaces are provided for the writ- 
ing-in of other points to be considered in order to make it flexible and 
adaptable to the requirements of other teachers who feel the need for 
such an objective device. 

A plan for presentation of assignment of oral compositions could 
incorporate to advantage many of the suggestions taken from the 
seven articles outlined above. Various practical recommendations 
can be made even before the first “speech” is attempted. In some 
instances these will eliminate common errors and hence increase the 
effectiveness of what is said. 

After the oral composition has been given, the sheet may be used 
as an aid in at least two ways. First, it may serve for criticism during 
the same class period. This method, in a good class at least, has the 
added advantage of allowing other students to check their own 
reactions against those of the teacher. Or, second, criticisms and 
suggestions may be made in conferences with each student. This 
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plan also has its good points, especially with good students who may 
be shy at first and need individual attention. Suggestions for plan- 
ning new oral compositions may be made with regard to material and 
mannerisms. No matter which one may be emphasized, the objec- 
tive is to bring about a recognition of certain standards. 
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THE SCHOOL STAGE AND THE COMMERCIAL 
THEATER 
CARL WONNBERGER' 


In the Appendix of A Correlated Curriculum, Miss Hallie Flanagan 
tells us that we must foster the work of the new playwright, and that 
our production calendars should contain at least 50 per cent of 
original writing. We certainly could save ourselves a lot of difficulty 
if we heeded her advice, for the task of finding in print sufficient 
material suitable for the school stage is never an easy one. 

Not but that having original material written for us presents its 
problems too! Not every school community can, I suppose, produce 
a really finished playwright. But I am inclined to think that we give 
up too easily in our search for homemade plays. The teacher or stu- 


t Chairman of the English department of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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dent writer starts work with an intimate knowledge of his audience, 
its taste, its intelligence, its degree of sophistication, and its general 
experience in playgoing; he knows the stage facilities with which he 
must work and the type of coaching which his play will get; and, 
what is more, he is acquainted with the very boys and girls who will, 
in all probability, make up the cast of his play. With all this knowl- 
edge he has a good head start toward success; all he needs is a little 
technical skill and the germ of an idea. He ought to be able to pro- 
duce a play no less effective, certainly, than the average plays to be 
found in amateur-play catalogues—plays all too frequently written 
to formula by literary hacks. What is more, his group avoids royalty 
and book fees, which is a matter of some importance to the average 
amateur group. If we want our school stage to continue its progress 
and to prosper, we should concern ourselves with the creation and 
the assembling of a literature which belongs to it and which has been 
created for it by those who best know its innermost workings. 

There is another kind of original material in which I think we 
should be interested. I believe that we ought to endeavor to have 
plays written for our school stage not by literary hacks but by the 
most distinguished playwrights, persons now devoting their entire 
time to the commercial theater, to movies, and to the radio. I believe 
that we should endeavor to have these people write new plays for us, 
not mere adaptations of commercial successes written down to our 
level. This may sound ambitious, but I believe that our school 
theater is no longer a sickly, struggling affair. It has outgrown the 
generation in which its classics were Aaron Slick of Pumkin Crick, 
W here’s Grandma? and Aunt Jerusa on the Warpath. Nowadays stu- 
dent groups would like to have their fling at [diot’s Delight, Winter- 
set, and Tonight at 8:30—even though these plays are not very 
suitable to girls and boys of school age. But what if we convince the 
authors of such modern classics that our stage, with its student 
audience of about six millions and its adult following of per- 
haps three times that many persons, is well worth while, both 
financially and artistically—well worth the powers of even our Max- 
well Andersons, our Robert Sherwoods, our Clifford Odets, our 
O’Neills, Kaufmans, and Ferbers? 

I asked Barrett Clark of the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ 
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League of America what he thought of the chances of our enlisting 
the very top writers in our school-stage movement. His reply was 
not discouraging. He explained that most of these writers are un- 
aware of the fact that we have emerged from our Aaron Slick state 
and that they are ignorant of the opportunities which our stage 
affords. They might balk, he said, at some of our taboos; but if we 
could agree among ourselves on what constitutes a fine play for 
school production, if we were to pick out as examples a few plays 
which we considered useful and appealing, he promised to use his 
offices to persuade a group of his friends, all recognized forces in the 
professional theater, to set to work to experiment with the writing of 
materials intended directly for our stage. If any one of these experi- 
mental plays proved to be what we need, and if, on the basis of 
royalties lower than those we now pay for many poor plays, some one 
or more of these experiments proved to be financially successful, he 
felt that there should be little difficulty in drawing the attention of 
even the greatest playwrights to our school theater. 

I am inclined to minimize the difficulty over our taboos. Profes- 
sional writers always exaggerate the freedom which they think they 
enjoy in the present commercial theater; it is much less than they 
imagine. Moreover, few of them have found any great difficulty in 
adapting their art to the radio and the movies when such adaptation 
proved financially desirable. 

Miss Flanagan warns us not to follow too closely in the steps of 
Broadway and not to copy its every last idiosyncrasy. Good advice! 
The trouble here again goes back indirectly to a lack of a suitable 
literature and our enforced dependence on Broadway. Say that a 
teacher and her group are well beyond the Aaron Slick stage. They 
have an ambition and the technical skill and equipment to do some- 
thing better, yet they do not feel prepared for the literary classics of 
drama—Shaw, Pinero, Ibsen, Shakespeare, and so on. Their town 
library has no great stock of plays, so they turn to the only compre- 
hensive guidebook available—a playbroker’s catalogue. A study of 
some eight or ten of such catalogues would be a liberal education. 
All is giow and perfection; superlatives clutter the pages. Pick prac- 
tically any comedy, no matter how sour, and we find that “‘it is a 
carnival of laughs written in a breezy and ingratiating manner,” 
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that it is “altogether delightful,” or that it is “filled with screamingly 
funny lines and situations.’’ More serious plays are said to be “‘filled 
with tragedy as stark as that of Oedipus,” to possess “characteriza- 
tions unequaled anywhere in modern drama,” and to be “‘full of a 
seriousness that will make the audience think.” Bear in mind that 
this all concerns material which is ‘‘chemically pure’ but is other- 
wise of no better grade than the stuff one finds in pulp magazines on 
the corner newsstand. 

Say that our teacher takes the bait and orders some five or six 
plays from which to make her final selection (playbooks cost seventy- 
five cents to two dollars—cash with order, and no returns). She 
may find that in spite of her investment she cannot waste her time 
and the efforts of her students on what she has acquired. The most 
natural thing for her to do is to turn to some play which has made a 
name for itself on Broadway or in the movies. Ten chances to one 
she will hit on a play especially designed to show off to advantage 
some one of the great stars—Cornell, Hayes, Burgess Meredith, 
Cowl, or others of their ilk. In most cases this play will require 
superb acting by seasoned actors, mature reading of lines, fast 
dialogue if it is modern comedy, steady command of emotions if it 
is modern tragedy. It may, and probably will, have complicated 
sets or at least complicated technical effects which demand trained 
technicians; a thorough knowledge of stage lighting may be an essen- 
tial. But the memory of its success on Broadway as done by Cornell 
or Hayes may be uppermost in the teacher’s mind. So she hands 
this mature and difficult play to a group of young persons for whom 
it was certainly never intended. 

I don’t believe that acting is something one can plaster on a child, 
and I certainly don’t believe that teaching a child how to mimic a 
Broadway star is good training in acting or in anything else worth 
while. Acting, if I am properly informed, still is a very honest pro- 
cedure, and characterizations require understanding and insight 
not playing the parrot. I respect the teacher’s discontent with the 
type of play which is offered to her by the only available play-review 
service of the day, but I wish we could do something to help her. 
If the school stage is aping Broadway, it is because of a chain 
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of circumstances through which the average teacher cannot 
break. 

The problems of the school stage are now being thrown back at 
the great bodies of educators, the English Council and the National 
Education Association, because of the new significance of play pro- 
duction in the schools. A generation ago nobody expected much from 
student theatricals. Today, however, the school theater is gaining, 
inch by inch, its place in the curriculum. Through dramatics a teach- 
er can manage to teach a great many things besides theatrical 
technique; she can teach diction, the proper use of the voice, correct 
pronunciation, effective bodily movement, makeup, design, scene 
construction, and a thousand and one things. She can teach a stu- 
dent poise and guide him through periods of self-consciousness. 
While not every school course in dramatics does all these things well, 
the quality of coaching is improving, due in large part to the in- 
fluence of summer dramatics schools and college courses for dramat- 
ics teachers, not to mention the little theater. But if we, as edu- 
cators, are willing to give more and more time to dramatics, and if 
we admit that dramatics have all the educational implications which 
I mention, we cannot fail to agree that we must as a group be ready 
to extend a helping hand to the dramatics teacher. 

Some years ago the Council made a noble gesture when it pub- 
lished the Milton Smith guide. That was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but merely a single step. Perhaps too large a part of that guide 
was given over to a historical study of the development of the 
drama, and to the analysis of familiar classics. If the study is revised 
or extended I should suggest that it limit itself to giving information 
which cannot be acquired from other sources. 

Just whether any study will provide what is needed is difficult to 
say. Obviously, in view of the high-pressure methods employed by 
play publishers it is of first importance to make a complete study of 
all plays in print and for sale, in order to determine their usefulness 
for our purposes. If we cannot afford to publish such information we 
can at least make it available in the Council’s office. We might also 
make a detailed analysis of some of the fine plays available to us in 
order to determine, if we can, just what we like in school plays, and I 
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do not mean that we must consider our school drama in terms of 
taboos. Difficult as it might be to search for the nebulous qualities 
that make a play effective, I believe that we could make some start 
toward such a search. 

Naturally, we would want to keep in touch with the new plays by 
having them reviewed in the English Journal, judging them always 
as acting drama, not as literature to be read. This would call for a 
permanent committee, of course—perhaps for a permanent com- 
mittee with some arrangement for progressive additions and retire- 
ments; for the task of reviewing great numbers of plays would be an 
arduous one, and there would be a danger in getting too set a point 
of view. 

Somewhere in the Council there should be some means of encour- 
aging the writing of new materials both by amateurs and by profes- 
sionals. Encouragement to amateurs could come by publishing in 
mimeographed form and making available to Council members 
original plays of merit made in and for the school theater. Help to 
professionals could be in the form of supplying interested writers 
with all available information concerning our stage and in reviewing 
or criticizing the results of their efforts. 

The school stage in America has splendid prospects; but it is too 
important a part of our modern educational structure for us to 
allow it to grow like Topsy. If we believe in it we must make some 
especial effort to battle for it, and to guide it along the ways which 
we believe will lead to its most effective growth. 











VACATION AND SCHOOLTIME READING 


JULIA EMERY' 


Teachers have long recognized the importance of student reading. 
What a student does in class is significant, but what he does outside 
of class of his own free will is of even greater significance. The read- 
ing and the interests of our students exert a great influence on their 
lives. The purpose of this article is to report the kind and amount of 
reading done during the summer vacation and in the winter. In 
twenty communities in the Middle West we had a program of testing 
knowledge of current affairs, and in most instances all the students 
in the school took the test during schooltime and signed their names 
to the papers. At the close of the test the students were asked what 
newspapers, magazines, and books had been read. The first test was 
given in September, 1935, and it asked for the reading of the previous 
summer. The data here came from 4,507 Juniors and Seniors. The 
second test was in May, 1936, and asked for the reading done since 
Christmas. We had 2,000 papers in this test. Limited, as of course 
any test or questionnaire is, the returns are very interesting to all of 
us concerned with the reading of high-school students. 

During the summer the majority of the students did practically no 
reading. The data showed 66 per cent listed no books and 16 per cent 
indicated no reading in magazines. The readers of the small-town 
newspapers were only a fraction of the number reading the outstand- 
ing papers. In eastern Kansas these were the Kansas City Star and 
the Times and in central Kansas the Wichita papers. Many students 
indicated reading only one newspaper. Perhaps there is a direct con- 
nection between this lack of reading and the boredom with nothing 
to do that many high-school students complain about during the 
summer. Do we so supervise and assign work during the school year 
that students have no active urges and interests to guide them 
through the vacation period? No matter what subject we teach, the 


* A teacher of the social studies in the Wichita (Kan.) High School East. 
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crying need is to guide students in developing real dynamic interests. 
Most of them have time and many opportunities to read if they wish 
to do so. The recent consideration of the new leisure and the profita- 
ble use of leisure time seems to have exerted little influence on our 
students. They show little insight and constructive thinking in plan- 
ning their activities through the summer. 

In the fall test the list of magazines covered an enormous range. 
The three which had the largest following were; first, the American 
Magazine, followed by the Saturday Evening Post and Liberty. The 
data from the ten towns under one thousand population showed the 
Country Gentleman ranking second, while the larger towns and cities 
did not have any farm magazine ranking near the top in frequency. 
Liberty did not appear in the most popular five magazines in the 
small towns, while it ranked first among the students in Chicago and 
third in popularity in Wichita, Kansas. The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, and other household magazines were 
popular. Magazines dealing with current affairs, such as Time and 
the Literary Digest, were less popular. These were, however, read 
more by the students in the larger communities. The great variety 
of magazines dealing with special fields of the movies, radio, popular 
science, aeronautics, and the arts had a rather small following. We 
usually feel that the movie and radio magazines are very popular, 
but the data do not give a large percentage of readers to any one of 
these magazines. Perhaps the students simply did not write down 
the names of some magazines they felt were below standard. The 
Nation, the New Republic, and the more critical or radical journals 
were seldom read. The vast majority of these students read the con- 
servative popular magazines that contain a large amount of fiction 
material. 

The books on political and historical subjects were the least popu- 
lar in the students’ summer reading. Eight books were listed by the 
318 students in the small towns as compared with 130 books listed by 
the 2,138 students in Wichita. There were 851 books of biography 
listed by the 4,057 students. In both types of books the students in 
the larger communities have a larger variety and more mature books. 
The biography of Will Rogers ranked first, with 95 readers; Helen 
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Keller had 41; Lincoln had 60; Wiley Post had 36; Marie Antoinette 
had 26; Theodore Roosevelt had 15; and Lindbergh had g. Biogra- 
phies of Mussolini, Napoleon, Washington, Edison, Byrd, and Huey 
Long were each read by several students. 

The 3,603 fiction books given range from the old-favorite chil- 
dren’s books to very mature books and recent best sellers. Such 
books as Black Beauty, Kim, and Laddie are still being read. The 
standard classics of literature have a considerable following. A Tale 
of Two Cities, Les Misérables, and Anne of Green Gables are read as 
well as Anthony Adverse, Green Light and Stars Fell on Alabama. No 
one in the small towns reported reading Anthony Adverse, while five 
in towns over one thousand population and fifteen in Wichita listed 
the book. More students in the large towns read the new books. 
Many read adventure stories, thrillers, and books that might be 
termed channels of escape and daydreaming, but no single titles 
stand out with an especially large following. As with magazines, 
there are very few titles that would suggest that the student was 
following any special interest or hobby. In a vew few instances a 
student listed scientific magazines and then gave the names of books 
in the same field. In only two or three instances did a student do the 
same sort of thing in one of the arts. There was very little listed in 
the field of religious reading. 

The May, 1936, test asked for the reading done since Christmas. 
The figures here were based on two thousand papers. In magazine 
reading the leaders were the American, Saturday Evening Post, and 
Liberty. This was exactly the same order as the returns of the sum- 
mer reading. For the magazine in fourth place the Seniors had 
Reader’s Digest, which undoubtedly was encouraged by school in- 
fluences; the Juniors had Collier’s; and the Sophomores had Collier’s 
as third choice and Liberty in fourth place. There was more reading 
of Time and the Literary Digest in the winter than in the summer. 

For the books in the period between Christmas and May there was 
an enormous list. The Seniors averaged 1.1 books each; the Juniors, 
1.55; and the Sophomores, 1.95. How does it happen that the Seniors 
read less than the lower classmen? What have teachers been doing 
or not doing that would result in a decreased amount of reading as 
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out students continue through high school? Have we provided them 
with so many extra-curricular and social activities that when they 
become Seniors they have less time to read than when they were 
Sophomores? Of course it should be borne in mind that fewer 
Seniors take English courses. For the selection of books the Seniors 
had Magnificent Obsession, Green Light, Mutiny on the Bounty, and 
North to the Orient first in the list. The Juniors had, in order of 
popularity, North to the Orient, Magnificent Obsession, Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, and A Lantern in Her Hand. The Sophomores placed A Lan- 
tern in Her Hand first, and each of the following had fifteen readers: 
Captain Blood, K, Mutiny on the Bounty, and We. It is impossible to 
discover how much school influence determined the selection of these 
books. The purpose here is not to criticize the amount or kind of 
reading, but rather to find what our students are reading. Only on 
that basis can progress be made in the direction of improving courses 
and meeting the active needs of our students. 

The work of our students has improved during the past decade 
and progress is continuing. Our courses are being better organized 
and with more suitable materials. The students have, on the whole, 
much better preparation for high-school work, and some of them 
have a remarkable background. Let us look at the student as a per- 
son and consider him in the light of his environment and background. 
When the American is the favorite magazine in the winter as well as 
in the summer-vacation time it would indicate that the school is not 
doing very much to change or develop new interests in reading. In 
our work we must begin with the student’s present thinking and in- 
terests. Otherwise there is a wide gap between the teacher and the 
class that results in little inspiration and stimulation for the stu- 
dents. What the teacher says has little meaning or significance for 
them because it does not hinge on something they already know and 
understand. Sometimes they think that a book recommended by the 
teacher is one to avoid. Many of us have had students come to us to 
say that such-and-such a book was really a good book, which im- 
plies that the student was surprised that he liked it. If we make our 
work real and vital for the students they will take the courses. In 
this grave period of crises and turmoil in world and national affairs 
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our students feel more or less consciously the insecurity and uncer- 
tainty of conditions. They need all the help and guidance we can 
give them. As educators we realize that we must keep in close touch 
with the student life as it is if we are to lead them to understand the 
affairs in the present-day world and the fine things in our cultural 
inheritance. 





PLAYING GOD 
MARGARET M. SKINNER 


When I am marking students’ themes, 
I know how God must feel 

When souls forgel or scorn the things 
He’s struggled to reveal. 


At times in true Jehovah style 
I mete out judgment sure 

Red penciling my flaming wrath 
U pon each evildoer. 


Or I may turn Paternal God, 
Excusing every sin 

By emphasizing students’ lack 
Of previous discipline. 


Then cold and hard as Hardy’s God, 
I watch the world below— 

Not caring whether up or down 
The student’s fate may go. 


But last, from Mount Olympus’ top, 
On some smooth lad or maid 

I find I sometimes shower down 
An apple-polished grade. 








ROUND TABLE 


ULYSSES SPEAKS 

Orson Welles claims to be the originator of the first-person approach in 
the dramatization of a novel on the air. I have copied his technique in 
presenting the Odyssey to a ninth-year class, or, rather, in having the 
class present it as an Orson Welles dramatization with Ulysses as narrator. 
The sound effects are lusty but gruesome at times—the squeals and grunts 
of pigs, the thumps and groans of slain suitors, mountain tops being 
hurled into pails of water, the footsteps of giants, to say nothing of the 
sizzling of burning flesh. I can see possibilities for applying this tech- 
nique to other novels. 

I'LorA K. MACNEMAR 


BEACON HiGH SCHOOL 
Beacon, NEw YORK 





MENTAL HYGIENE THROUGH THE STUDY 
OF LITERATURE 

Mental hygiene is a science which attempts to prevent and alleviate 
emotional conflict. While it is important for every school to have on its 
staff persons specially trained in mental hygiene and guidance procedures 
and equally important for every classroom teacher to be sensitive to the 
inner lives and problems of adolescents, the work of specialists and teach- 
ers will be greatly aided if the mental-hygiene implications of the various 
subject matters are fully realized. 

The English classroom allows many opportunities for applying mental- 
hygiene principles,’ the study of literature affording particularly direct 
avenues to the emotional concerns of young people. The fifty book-report 
topics presented here have been found very helpful in this connection 
though they also serve to enhance the interest of literature for its own 
sake. 

The student is instructed to sum up in a few sentences the theme of the 
book he has read, the limit here being one hundred words. He is then to 

t A full treatment of this subject will be found in the author’s paper, ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene through Procedures in the English Classroom,’’ Yearbook of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education (1937). 
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discuss the story in terms of any three topics, devoting about a paragraph 
to each one. His report ends with a question that arose in his mind about 
something in the story which puzzled him or which he failed to under- 
stand. At the conclusion of the student’s presentation, which is read or de- 
livered orally to the class, his classmates and the teacher have the privi- 
lege of asking him to discuss the book further in light of any topics they 
deem particularly suitable should the book prove sufficiently interesting 
to the group. These topics are designed for novels, plays, and short stories 
as well as for nonfiction of all kinds. They may also be used with motion 
pictures and radio programs. 

For many of the topics the writer is indebted to suggestions originally 
made by students. Over a period of several years the young people were 
invited to offer new topics, and some of the best ones were received this 
way, though many required rephrasing. Topics 4, 5, and 6 appeared 
originally in a High Points article, the authorship and date of which the 
writer no longer recalls. Topics 17-22, inclusive, were suggested by 
Charles W. Raubicheck, co-chairman of the English department of Evan- 
der Childs High School. The list of topics has been revised five times and 
represents the result of classroom experience with about three thousand 
students of all terms of English in high school. 


1. Does the book answer any questions or solve any perplexities or problems 
you have faced? 

2. Does it say or show something you have felt or noticed but haven’t been 
able to find words for until now? 

3. Does it contain experiences which (a) you know and already have had; 
(6) you know about but never have had yourself; (c) you never knew until 
you came across them now in the book? 

4. How does the setting compare with your own surroundings? 

5. Are the people of the story similar to or different from the people you meet 
in everyday life? Are they any more kind or cruel, more or less educated, 
more or less tolerant, wiser, more or less superstitious, or more thoughtless 
than the people you know? 

6. Are the things that happen to these characters more or less exciting, inter- 
esting, complicated, depressing, or inspiring than the things that happen 
to you and to people you know? Would you exchange your life for theirs? 

. State an important problem that one or more characters is faced with and 
tell whether each solves his problem successfully or not? 

8. Did each of the characters deserve the fate he received? Does the author 
play favorites? How is the character’s fate related to what he is and what 
he does? 

9. Does it contain the kind of villain you admire, hero or heroine you dislike? 


~I 
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Was there any time when you wanted to be with a particular character, 
talking to him or her, advising, helping, hurting? 

Has the book given you anything which you can apply to your own experi- 
ence, enabling you to handle life more successfully? 


. With what attitude toward life does this leave you? Fear, hope, joy that 


you are alive, suspicion of people, discontent with your surroundings? 


. Does the book remind you of your troubles, help you forget them, or sug- 


gest new ones? 


. Judging by what has happened to the people in the story and the causes 


responsible, what factors seem to make for our happiness in life? What 
do human beings want, and why do some get what they want, and others 
don’t? Why are some able to overcome obstacles while others cannot? 


. How long will the author’s solution of his character’s problems endure? 
. Start from where the author has left the characters at the end of the book, 


imagine the story carried forward a number of years. 


. The slightest incident can alter an entire life. 
. To what extent does this book give instances of people who suffer or who 


prosper because of devotion to ideals or principles? 


. Under the same circumstances I would have felt or acted as one of the 


characters did. 
I have gained a greater sympathy and understanding of the thoughts and 
feelings of people who are not exactly like me, or of people I once misunder- 


stood. 


. Why I would like certain people to read this book—old, young, rich, poor, 


contented, handicapped, timid, reckless, selfish, successful, and beaten. 


. Does your book tell what it means to be rich, poor, middle class? Does it 


show which one of these classes is better off, happier, healthier? 


. Does this book make you forget your surroundings? 
. Which character does the author like the most? 
. Does the book throw any light on why authors put their favorite char- 


acters to death. 


. Select those students in the class who could best play the roles of characters 


in the story. Tell why you selected each particular student. 


. If you were in the place of your favorite character, what would you have 


done? 

Do you like happy or unhappy endings? Explain, with examples from your 
book. 

Can you see resemblances between characters in your book and members 
of your family, your friends, your teachers? 

In what ways are you like or unlike the chief character? 

Is the motive for committing a wrong act or a crime a good one? 

What is the most important thing that ever happened to the chief char- 
acter (or to your favorite character) and compare this with the most im- 
portant thing that ever has happened in your life. 

Take your favorite character and make a list of his best points and his 
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worst. How do his good habits and qualities compare with those of some 
particular person you know very well in real life? Compare his bad habits 
and qualities with those of some person you know well. 

Is there one completely happy character in the book? If so, describe what 
you think are the reasons for his happiness. 

Select one of the most unhappy characters in the book and describe what 
you think are the reasons for his unhappiness. 

What seems to be the controlling force in your favorite character’s activity: 
reason (intelligence), blind impulse, some powerful emotion like hate or fear, 
obedience to discipline, sense of duty, loyalty, desire to do good, etc.? 


. At what moment did your favorite character experience his greatest 


triumph? Compare this with one of your own greatest triumphs. 


. Did the book encourage or spoil any hope you had for the future? 
. Did the book end the way you wanted it to? Did the book end too soon? 


Would you like to hear more about the characters? 

Does your book show that it is better to live on the spur of the moment, 
taking the consequences, or that it is wiser to choose only those experiences 
which we are sure will bring us happiness? 

Would you like to have any particular character as father, mother, friend, 
teacher, sweetheart, brother, sister, husband, wife, next-door neighbor, 
companion on a camping trip, or near you in an emergency? 

According to your book, what do most young people need in order to be 
happy? Take the chief young characters one by one and show what each 
one needed and wanted and whether he obtained it or not. 

Which character in the story is least understood by the others? 

Do the lives led by some of the characters make you very dissatisfied with 
your own life and surroundings? 


. Does the story throw any light on whether a person should pay his entire 


life for one mistake he has made? 


. Did anyone in the book try to reach a certain goal but fail to do so? Was he 


happier because he did not get what he originally wanted? If you were in 
his place, do you think you could accomplish what he failed to do? How? 


. Does the author exaggerate the innocence, kindness, wickedness, stupidity, 


etc., of any characters in the story? 

Do you prefer your villain to remain completely bad to the end of the story 
or would you rather have him finally turn good and reform? 

What is the worst fault of your hero or heroine and compare that with the 
worst faults in real people you know? 


. Does the villain (or the meanest or cruelest person in the story) have any 


good qualities? What are they? 
GEORGE LAWTON' 
EVANDER CuILps H1cH SCHOOL 
Bronx, NEw York CIty 


* Director and psychologist of the Bureau of Tests and Measurements and member 


of the English department of the Evander Childs High School. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN 


The idea of writing upon the subject of other people’s children first 
came to me one rainy night when I was reviewing my own educational 
existence back down the years to that September morning when an em- 
barrassed youngster of six, navigating with wobbly knees beneath an 
apologetic green sailor hat and carrying an odd assortment of lunch vita- 
mins in a red lunch box, clicked the front gate behind her and wound an 
uncertain and somber way downhill through the underbrush to reach the 
world—the world in the shape of a square, red-brick building surnamed, 
ironically, “Bliss School.’”’ The green sailor hat pivoted impartially and 
unemotionally upon the geometric center of her head as she advanced, 
and leering, mocking voices in the underbrush kept saying, ‘‘You’ll never 
do it! You'll never do it!” 

I doubt if a more amusing combination of green hat, red lunch box, and 
quavering diaphragm could have been found in any teacher’s flock on 
that September morning when apples hung red in the orchards. You 
realize, of course, that this was before the day of play schools and the re- 
lease of the child through free self-expression and socialization. The com 
manding ‘‘Presence”’ at the desk grew hourly into a nearer likeness of an 
omnipotent goddess in the eyes of this particular six-year-old. And when 
the solemn walnut clock announced with butler-like precision that it was 
at last high noon, “Little Green Hat,” equally solemn, trudged unwillingly 
from that Presence, climbed back up the green hill through the underbrush 
to the familiar shade of the old maple trees, and to the first one, her favor- 
ite, confided all the precious wonders of that three-hour world she had 
just left. No day was ever quite the same beneath the old maples on the 
hill after that first magic encounter with the world and with—‘‘Possibil- 
ity.” 

Each evening when October leaves spiraled gold and red to the ground, 
the old maple, nodding sympathetically, heard tales the like of which 
would have rivaled Aladdin’s lamp for wonders. It had stood on that 
particular hilltop for so long without, apparently, having had any real 
contacts with education, that you will please not be surprised that it was 
so willing a listener even in its old age. It does, in fact, deserve a pension 
for its patient services to the cause of education, for each year it has lis- 
tened, and I doubt not but that it is listening now on that faraway hill- 
top where dreams were once dreamed beneath its whispering shade, where 
hopes were sometimes shattered, and where ambitions, at rare, bright 
intervals, were sometimes realized. Its elementary education was, of 
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course, the most complete, for each day Little Green Hat brought it some 
secret from that outside world of increasing exploration—the mysterious 
making of luscious A’s and O’s and U’s, of curving S’s that hissed on the 
blackboard, of adding this and that and getting neither this nor that, of 
drawing lines in funny ways and suddenly finding a house, or a hill, or a 
hippopotamus, or even a tree like yourself, Oldtimer! 

One of the most abject moments for the loyal old servitor was probably 
the day that Green Hat confided she had been placed in the calaboose, 
roughly to be defined as that portion under the Presence’s desk where not 
even a crack admitted contact with the upright and civilized array of fel- 
low-citizens outside, over whom the Presence presided. Pressed for a 
reason for such a catastrophe, she had to confess that the Presence had 
read a beautiful story in which a princess was caught in a rainstorm, 
and in drawing a picture of the story in her tablet, Little Green Hat had 
made it rain very hard by tapping her pencil for raindrops, and naturally, 
tapping it very loudly all over the paper so that the princess would be 
sure to get wet in the thunderstorm. The Presence, in sending her to the 
calaboose, had said she was really very much surprised. And Little Green 
Hat had wanted to explain that she was too, but confided later to her 
silent friend, the old maple, that she thought it best just to crawl in, for, 
after all, a Presence was a Presence. 

The other moment of degradation came when Green Hat had confessed 
she had misspelled ‘‘chair,” producing “‘chare”’ in the whitebearded visita- 
tion of the superintendent, and having to go to the foot of the class. This 
was in a different room, a room where the Presence said, ‘Why, Dorothy!” 
in a way that haunted one on that snowy evening going upstairs to bed 
when the wind howled round the house. There were eight of them—those 
rooms in Bliss School, four on each floor. And each year, with the old 
maple still on guard on the September hilltop of Indian summer, Green 
Hat, dressed in varying styles depending upon the midsummer accom- 
plishments of the family sewing machine and the condition of the family 
exchequer, wound down the hill to the world in the shape of the red-brick 
schoolhouse. Four years on the first floor and then four years tasting the 
exquisite pleasure of marching up the steps to the second, while Round 
Face, the chubby younger sister, marched stolidly into the Presence of her 
first teacher and learned of the wonders which Green Hat had known. 

In the midst of peeling innumerable summer peaches for canning and of 
stemming endless baskets of grapes for marmalade and of being initiated 
into the hot intricacies of the kitchen stove, there were always odd mo- 
ments of retreat beneath the old maples with books of increasing delight, 
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and always the thrill of wondering who would be at a certain desk the fol- 
lowing September. It was a known and certain fact that someone would 
be there—someone in each of the eight rooms. As well doubt that the sun 
would set behind the old maple each evening as doubt that. There was a 
winter when her father “‘guessed he would not get a new overcoat just 
then,” and she wore a brown dress she was ashamed of for its musty look. 
She never told the old maple that. She never told anyone. 

But once inside the red-brick haven, with books and that steady, 
Gibraltar-like Presence, she knew that all storms subside eventually and 
that hope is golden even in a gray mist. The Presence there at the desk 
and the reassuring calm of the books made her know this to be true. And 
in high school, still down the hill path, but two miles farther on than the 
“School of Bliss,’ and then up another hill to another red-brick building 
with windows like eyes that blinked in the setting sun over the river, and 
a tower, like a lean finger, pointing its red-bricked admonition upward; 
and Presences, scores of them now, each in a separate room and each fur- 
nishing the mental warp and woof for young minds that otherwise would 
have known only the drab provincialism of an inland town on the prairie. 

I have thus retailed some of Green Hat’s own personal experiences only 
to show what some members of the teaching profession have meant to at 
least one of this group of other people’s children, for that is what I was to 
those men and women who taught me. Without them and their influence 
the world would have seemed a rather futile place at times, and large por- 
tions of it would have been covered with green scum of disillusionment, 
especially during the feverish, pathetic hollowness of the 1920’s, when 
there had certainly passed away a glory from the earth. Is it not, there- 
fore, my privilege to try to pass on to other people’s children today some 
of the simple and homely American lessons of devotion to education and 
to the ultimate beauty of the spirit that those teachers once so generously 
shared with me? Is there any reason why I should indulge in vain re- 
grets that I chose a profession devoted to the education of the offspring 
of other people? In moments of bilious doubt, I may have wondered why 
I made this choice. But now I know that if I would help carry on the 
traditions of the American school system which, in spite of faults and 
struggles, has been upheld since the first snows of New England fell on 
Pilgrim roofs, I shall have to recapture for myself—if I have lost it—and 
for those whom I teach, some of that driving and silent courage. That is 
more important now than courses of study. Let curricula alone for a 
while and look to the spirit. In no other way can education help a be- 
wildered and a weary people. 
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Some say we cannot go back. The times have changed, they say, and 
the gate to that other world is locked. I say that the gate to the world of 
the spirit is never locked and that we not only can but must return. I 
do not mean to antiquated methods of teaching or outworn courses of 
study. I mean to the simple, unassuming rock-bottom truths that built 
character and cherished ideals in the past of our country. This is no fanci- 
ful dream. The way people lived and thought and taught the younger gen- 
eration to live and think did create the basic fabric of American ideals. 
We, the teachers, surely must know that the old, eternal verities do not 
change and that the strength to stand when winds blow hard is still our 
ancient and our precious heritage. ‘There is no softness in Nature,” says 
an old and wise philosopher. Nor can we teachers dodge the inevitability 
of this truth—that upon us devolves much of the responsibility for mak- 
ing a creditable landing in these uncertaia times. 

DorotHy KAUCHER 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


STUDENTS LIKE RADIO WRITING 

Instruction in any type of creative writing, from the informality of 
familiar essays to the restraint of a love story, requires expert technique 
on the part of the teacher. She must, in fact, sneak up on the “blind side”’ 
of the student and get his head in the noose before he realizes what is 
being done. Then when it is too late to be suspicious he becomes enthusi- 
astic. She must never let him think that any form of writing is hard to do 
or demands exceptional talent. He must be convinced that creative writ- 
ing is the amusing and entertaining part of English, the reward for 
mastering grammar. 

Just as the teaching of appreciation of Keats’ and Shelley’s poetry re- 
quires a great deal of preparatory work together with a knowledge of 
simpler verse than theirs, so a foundation of ordinary creative writing 
must be laid for radio writing. 

Being one of the newer arts, radio-script writing hasn’t any rules of 
instruction. About three books and thirty-five magazine articles are the 
extent of its repertory. Radio has so far outstripped the engineers, ad- 
vertisers, and writers who fool with it that it is like a rapidly growing 
Gargantua in their hands. We see the deficiencies in our system of pro- 
grams and broadcasts. We accept, with indigestion, most of the adver- 
tising that comes over the air. But suppose each of us was responsible 
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for writing a selling talk in twenty words for the Chewy Chewing Gum 
Company which would reimburse said company with sales enough to 
keep their $125,000 advertising money on the air. Try it sometime on 
your Saturday afternoon off! 

In teaching radio writing I attack the creation of scripts from the 
humorous side first. Students are always interested in something which 
has a funny flavor. Class discussions bring out points of humor in the 
weekly programs. We pry into the remarks of Charlie McCarthy, Bob 
Burns, Jack Benny, and other comedians on the air to discover the basis 
of their humor and their salient characteristics. We find that Bob Burns 
uses fantastic tales of his kinsfolk to make us feel superior. Jack Benny 
laughs at himself and is master of inflection. The Charlie McCarthy pro- 
grams employ the type of repartee requiring a stooge, and they spotlight 
the brazenness of a definite personality. We find there is no new joke, that 
they are all old ones rehashed, that comedians have joke libraries— 
Eddie Cantor possessing a thousand books in his—and that exaggeration 
and self-ridicule are prime requisites to funniness. Story excerpts giving 
humorous dialogue and incidents and essays such as Stephen Leacock’s 
“My Financial Success” are used to bring out the essential points of 
humor. The classes are asked to write a monologue with humorous intent, 
showing a character’s nature and disposition, even mood, by the words put 
into his mouth. Dialects, of course, help, as do colloquialisms and modes 
of expression. 

Using the study of descriptions in such stories as ‘“The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” “The Monkey’s Paw,” “The Cask of Amontillado,” “A Friend 
of Napoleon,” and “To Build a Fire,” as a background of knowledge, we 
write a radio episode with introductory setting given by the announcer. 
By the use of his few, precise, and pointed words, settings such as a frozen 
tundra of the north, the sultriness of Hong Kong, and the dry heat of 
the desert are pictured. We stress the fact that radio writing is different 
from other types of creative writing in that condensation rather than 
amplification by words is necessary. Adjectives must be few and ade- 
quate at the same time. 

My classes are given assignments such as this: ‘‘Write the description 
of an odor, such as that of fudge cooking, or hydrogen sulphide in the 
hall.’’ Familiar smells which have an appeal to the senses can create a 
definite impression of a scene. After descriptions of smells we take sound. 
A train whistle at night, chimes in the early morning, and a barnyard at 
feeding time are put on paper. Following these exercises the students 
write speeches for their radio characters, using words to describe to an 
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audience these odors or sounds. Along with these assignments, a study of 
radio sound effect is made, including a trip to a radio studio where sound 
effects are demonstrated and explained. 

Dialogue picturing action and objects which the listening audience 
must see in its mind’s eye is written by the students. For example, a man 
is murdered in a dark library. A frightened girl coming into the room 
gives the picture of furniture, sensations, and motions by the staccato 
words she speaks. 

Next we take the writing of complete radio scripts, the episodes being 
performed by actors and timed accurately. Sometimes we re-write 
favorite stories or incidents from the books of good authors for radio 
script. We write travel articles, interviews with noted people, news, 
sports, and other types of short subjects. Advertising is studied also, and 
along with all the written work we have daily discussions of current pro- 
grams. The teacher of radio writing must be on her toes and leaning for- 
ward always. 

Pervading the many lines of radio study is the most important sub- 
ject of all—radio appreciation. It is held ever paramount in order to 
develop in high-school students a taste for the genuine and best in this 
new and expanding field of literature. 

MILDRED K. CARSON 
Union HicH SCHOOL 
ELK GROVE, CALIFORNIA 








NEWS AND NOTES 


SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 

The National Council of Teachers of English will hold three program 
sessions in connection with the N.E.A. convention in San Francisco. 
Strong programs have been arranged by Angela M. Broening, second 
vice-president. These sessions always prove to be a good place to meet 
people from remote sections whom one has always hoped to meet some 
day. 

FIRST SESSION 


3:00 P.M., Monday, July 3 


Joint Meeting with the Department of Secondary Education 
Correlation and Integration of High-School Subjects 
Presiding, MARGARET M. Heaton, President, California State Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, and local chairman 


Secretary, MARGUERITE CONNOLLY, Secretary, California State Associa- 


tion of Teachers of English 

“The Language Arts in the U.S.A. and in Europe”’ (continental survey 
in Europe completed May 4, 1939)—GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, Dean of 
Education, Leland Stanford University, California 

“Integration of High-School Subjects’—HoLLanp D. Roserts, Past 
President, National Council of Teachers of English, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California 

“Use of Regional Materials’—NELLIE Appy, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Washington 

“Standards for Evaluating the High-School Program’’—WaALTER C. 
EELts, Co-ordinator of Co-operative Study oi Secondary School 


Standards, Washington, D.C. 


Discussion from floor 
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SECOND SESSION 
2:30 P.M., Tuesday, July 4 
Experiences through and with Literature 
“A Class Experiment in Novel Appreciation”—JEANNETTE MALTBy, 
North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 


“Guidance through English” —E. LoutsE Noyes, Santa Barbara Senior 
High School, Santa Barbara, California 

“Appreciation through and with the Drama’’—Irvinc SussMan, Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland, California 

“Literary Appreciation and Reading Skills’—ZENNA L. SURRURIER, 
Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 

“Building Democracy through English’—GrEorGE E. Murpuy, Menlo 
School, Menlo Park, California 

Discussion from floor 

THIRD SESSION 
2:30 P.M., Wednesday, July 5 
Experiences in Oral and Written Expression 

“English Experiences and the Radio”—HarLEN D. ApDAms, Menlo 
School, Menlo Park, California 

“Grammar Is in Style Again”—Cora Payne McKay, University High 
School, Oakland, California 

“Creative Writing’ —SNow LoncLey Hovusn, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California 

“The Movies as an Experience in English”—RicHarD Lewis, Glendale 
Junior College, Glendale, California 


Discussion from floor 





ANOTHER REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
The Second Regional Conference of the National Council of Teachers 
of English was attended by over one hundred i... ~ ..u English teachers 
in Spokane, April 5 and 6. The meetings were held during the afternoon 
in the beautiful Hall of the Doges of the Davenport Hotel. At the first 
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session Dr. Lou L. LaBrant, professor of English education at Ohio 
State University, spoke on ‘‘Factors To Consider in Guidance.’”’ Mark 
A. Neville, head of the English department, John Burroughs Country 
Day School, St. Louis, Missouri, discussed ‘“The Teacher and the Pro- 
gram of Evaluation.”’ 

“Appreciation of Literature Can Be Taught’’ was the topic presented 
by Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, at the 
second afternoon session. She stated that the value of a given selection 
of literature to the student was not dependent upon the student’s liking 
for the selection but upon his understanding of its connection with real 
life. Later in the afternoon she spoke on ‘‘Aims in Composition.” 

Dr. Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, presented an evalua 
tion of different methods of teaching literature. ‘What is lacking is not a 
new method, nor a uniform method, but a deliberate unprejudiced scru- 
tiny of the reasons for teaching any particular course, and the careful 
selection of the pattern which best achieves the desired aim,” he said. 

In discussing the use of English as utilitarian in offering immediate 
help in adjustment of the life of the student, Neal Cross, Menlo Park 
Junior College, said, “Both the artistic and utilitarian approaches have 
their values; the one in aiding the student in his adjustments to the world 
around him, the other in aiding him to know himself. Both are neces- 
sary.” 

Dr. Pooley and Mr. Cross each addressed the general sessions of the 
Inland Empire Education Association of thirty-five hundred members. In 
addition, Dr. Pooley spoke before the Spokane Lions Club and made two 
radio broadcasts. Mr. Cross and Miss LaBrant spoke to the Classical 
Teachers Association. 

The program of the Regional Conference was arranged by Ward H. 
Green, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. An excellent exhibit of publications of the 
National Council was well attended by visiting teachers. 





THE DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
The English Journal recently announced the establishment of the 
Dramatists Play Service by members of the Dramatists Guild of the 
Authors League of America for the handling of the nonprofessional acting 
rights of members’ plays and the encouragement of the nonprofessional 
theater. Mr. Barrett H. Clark is executive director of the service, and 
Sidney Howard, George S. Kaufman, Clifford Odets, Eugene O’Neill, 
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Maxwell Anderson, Marc Connelly, and Robert E. Sherwood are among 
the members of the advisory board. The service leases plays, including 
3roadway successes, the standard plays of the past, and new plays not 
yet professionally produced, for the use of college and university theaters. 
Plays which are now available at the Dramatists Play Service, Incor- 
porated, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, are Little Black 
Sambo and the Tigers (a play for children in three acts), by Charlotte 
B. Chorpenning, $0.50; The Return of Rip Van Winkle (a play for young 
people in three acts), by Charlotte B. Chorpenning, $0.50; J¢ Can’t 
Happen Here, a new version, by Sinclair Lewis, of the play by John T. 
Moffitt and Sinclair Lewis from the Lewis novel, $0.75; Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, by Brian Doherty, $0.75; and numerous other full-length and 
one-act plays. Of particular interest to teachers of English in secondary 
schools is the series called ‘America in Action,” a group of one-act plays 
for young people dealing with freedom and democracy. Seeing the Ele- 
phants, by Dan Totheroh; We'd Never Be Happy Otherwise, by E. P. 
Conkle; Haven of the Spirit, by Merrill Denison; and Ship Forever Sailing, 
by Stanley Young, $0.30 each, are members of this series. 





ANOTHER COUNCIL AFFILIATE 


At their meeting in San Antonio on March 24 the Alamo District 
(Tex.) Language Arts Teachers voted to affiliate with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The group comprises a section of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. Officers elected were Miss Mattie Alli- 
son, San Marcos High School, president; Miss Edna Allem, Jefferson High 
School, San Antonio, vice-president; Clarence Rice, New Braunfels High 
School, secretary-treasurer. Merrill Bishop, of San Antonio, Texas, rep- 
resentative of the National Council’s Public Relations Committee, was 
one of the organizers. 





ACTIVITIES OF JOURNALISM DIRECTORS 
William E. Blake, of the Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut, 
and president of the National Association of Journalism Directors, an- 
nounces that the national meetings of the N.A.J.D. include the section 
with the N.E.A. in San Francisco next July 6, 1939, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English at the year end in New York. 
One project of N.A.J.D. includes a summer seminar and convocation 
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of the teachers of journalism with Professor Brumm of the University of 
Michigan. Another service of N.A.J.D. is the setting-up of a department 
this year to examine the manuscripts of textbooks planned for publica- 
tion before they are put on the market. The committee consists of Anne 
Lane Savidge, Central Omaha, Nebraska, chairman; Helen Blaisdell, 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Gunnar Horn, Benson, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


THE INSTITUTE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS 


The Institute of General Semantics for Linguistic Epistemologic Sci- 
entific Research and Education, 1330 East Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago, 
announces its 1939 summer schedule of seminar lecture courses in general 
semantics, to be conducted by Alfred Korzybski. An evening series (Mon- 
days and Thursdays from 7:00 to g:30) will begin on Thursday, June 22, 
and end Monday, July 24. The tuition will be twenty dollars. A special 
six-day intensive-training series will begin on Friday morning, June 16, 
and end Wednesday evening, June 21. Another such series will be given 
in the week of August 25. They are offered experimentally as a special 
service to teachers and other professional workers before and after the 
summer sessions of the various universities. 





THE PERIODICALS 

GENERAL MAGAZINES 
The Federal Theatre is a pioneer theater because it is part of a tremen- 
dous rethinking, redreaming, and rebuilding of America, according to 
Hallie Flanagan, director of the Federal Theatre Project, writing in the 
spring, 1939, issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review. The fact that the 
Federal Theatre is part of a great nation-wide works project unites the 
actors not only with musicians playing symphonies in federal orchestras, 
with writers re-creating the American scene, with artists compiling from 
the rich and almost forgotten past the index of American design, but also 
with thousands of men building roads and bridges and sewers, with doctors 
and nurses giving clinical aid to destitute men, women, and children, with 
workers carrying traveling libraries into desolate areas, and with scien- 
tists studying mosquito control, reforestation, swamp drainage, and soil 
erosion. These activities belong to the Federal Theatre because they 
represent the present frontier in America—a frontier against disease, dirt, 
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poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, despair, selfishness, special privilege, 
and social apathy, for in this struggle the actors are themselves perform- 
ers. 

The Federal Theatre Project has undertaken a task of exploration, 
not only of the dramatic medium itself—its increasing relation to radio 
and television, its use of choric speech, of dance patterns, of the dynamics 
of light, sound, and movement—but of the human material available and 
the uses to which it can be put, and to the exploration of our own country, 
its geography, physical and spiritual, its history, and its present problems. 
Through a new application of vaudeville techniques such technical mat- 
ters as slum clearance, labor in the courts, and agriculture become not 
only comprehensible but fast and funny. Little children sit entranced 
through circus scenes while clowns and acrobats perform with an ardor 
which they could not have bettered when they played, as many of them 
have done, for fabulous sums in the great days of the Palace or in com- 
mand performances in foreign countries. 

The Federal Theatre has produced successful drama not only in New 
York, with Prologue to Glory, Murder in the Cathedral, Dr. Faustus, Mac- 
beth, Chalk Dust, Emperor’s New Clothes, and Professor Memlock, but in 
Boston, Detroit, Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
Denver, and San Francisco, and in regions so remote that people come 
in by oxcart or barefoot with lanterns, as many did to see Twelfth Night. 
The drama of the F.T.P. is itself as exciting as any that have been pro- 
duced in its forty theaters in twenty states. 


Paul DeKruif, well-known scientist and author, proposes in the March 
28 issue of the New Masses a program of pamphleteering in the fight 
against fascism in America. He suggests that American writers answer 
some of the questions which the reactionary press systematically evades. 
Among the questions he believes should be answered for the benefit of 
the American people are: Are we an essentially healthy people? Are 
all possible means now being used to bring health to the people? Who 
pays Father Coughlin? Who are General Moseley’s friends—in the army 
and out of it? How many little businessmen now own their own stores on 
Main Street—and what can Mr. Hopkins really do about it? Why can- 
not the state of Michigan afford to save the lives of babies with the 
whooping-cough vaccine its own scientists have discovered? How did 
our newspapers report the “Inventory of Accomplishment” of the Works 
Progress Administration? Why cannot America afford to be healthy when 
disease sets its taxpayers back billions? Did seven million bums and 
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loafers build the airports, parks, playgrounds, schools, and roads of 


America? 


Few authors have opened the door to fame so easily as Clifford Odets 
has done with Waiting for Lefty, according to an analysis by Edith J. R. 
Isaacs in the April, 1939, issue of the Theatre Arts Monthly. Said to have 
been written in three days, the play neither takes nor gives time for 
thought; it is an excellent acting exercise; the dialogue is deft and vigor- 
ous; and it keeps an audience wide awake by inventions that would be 
called tricks if they were less successful. 

Another Odets play, Till the Day I Die, has had far less recognition 
by students of his work than it deserves, probably because of the brutality 
of certain scenes, notably the one where a Nazi agent hammers the hand 
of the young violinist. In Golden Boy, Odets shows all his capacities far- 
ther developed. He has a good story to tell and he tells it. His characters 
respond to the events around them. His thesis is a real one, heightened 
for dramatic use. His chief failure lies in the end he has chosen for his 
play. Some critics, including Harold Clurman, who wrote the introduc- 
tion to this play, believe that it symbolizes Odets’ own desire for accept- 
ance by the world, peace with it, safety from becoming the victim that it 


makes of the poor, the alien. 


The withering touch of censorship of the German periodicals has ex- 
tended even to the humor columns of the popular magazines, according 
to Fletcher Pratt, writing in the March 25 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. No political jokes, and not even a caricature of the Chamber- 
lain umbrella or Mr. Blum’s mustache or Mr. Roosevelt’s “frontier on the 
Rhine” are found in the German counterpart of the New Yorker or 
Esquire. The new illustrated magazines, as numerous in Germany as in 
the United States, do have a certain tone of strained, emotional national- 
ism akin to the aspect one catches in Hitler’s speeches. 

The literary magazines completely ignore the authors exiled under the 
new regime. The German part in the Latin cultural heritage is indig- 
nantly repudiated, but Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian writers are widely 
accepted. Although deprived of many of the touchstenes commonly ap- 
plied to works of the intellect, the German critics have been using those 
of pure aesthetics with exceptional freedom and vigor. The arts maga- 
zines have achieved an extraordinary development, particularly with 
respect to the excellence and number of color prints. 

On the other hand, the fine monthly reviews from Vienna which had 
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so much to contribute in the fields of biology, psychology, anthropology, 
and medicine either have disappeared or are filled with reprints from 
foreign periodicals or absurdly explosive denunciations of “‘inferior’’ races. 
Mr. Pratt suggests that perhaps ‘“‘art makes a willing prostitute, while 
science can be bought to no service but that of truth.” 


Unlike other British poets who died spiritually after the collapse of 
the French revolutionary movement, Coleridge found new paths for his 
creative genius. He became a great teacher who influenced a new genera- 
tion of English writers as he had once influenced Wordsworth. Thus 
Joseph Freeman interprets the development of the Romantic poet in his 
review of Frances Winwar’s Farewell the Banner, in the April 11 issue of 
the New Masses. Although some of Coleridge’s disciples were ungrateful, 
his teachings remained and the ideas sank into the younger creative 
minds and through them eventually into Anglo-American literature. 
Moreover, Coleridge in the last three decades of his life became a great 
literary critic at a time when criticism was still a young branch of the art, 
unappreciated by the English. Coleridge was once more the pioneer and 
creator whose work requires revaluation today 

Coleridge was also a forerunner of modern introspective psychology. 
Frustrated as a personality, he became aware of the problem of person- 
ality and probed deeply into himself. 

Out of his agony, the defeated poet learned how we may contribute to our 
own ruin by mistaking wishes for reality; he discovered that in our civilization 
conflict and competition extend “into love and friendship’’; here too, “we gain 
only what we arrogate.”’ And he grasped the profound truth that no intellect, 
however great, is valuable if it withdraws from action and leads us to thinking 
and thinking until the time of action has passed and we can do nothing. 


For more than thirty years Thomas Hardy was the subject of bitter 
attack on one ground or aiother, from the publication of his first novel 
called The Poor Man and the Lady to the appearance of Far from the 
Madding Crowd and The Return of the Native, a novel which many 
critics have since proclaimed to be Hardy’s masterpiece. In the spring 
issue of the American Scholar, Carl J. Weber points out that the British 
Quarterly Review attacked Far from the Madding Crowd on the ground 
of its coarseness; while Henry James in the New York Nation denounced 
its vagueness and artificiality. The Trumpet Major is said to have been 
stolen from an American author whom Hardy had never heard of; Two 
on a Tower brought forth the charge that Hardy had slandered the bishops 
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of the English church; and The Mayor of Casterbridge, that he had libeled 
Scottish manhood. Tess of D'Urbervilles, of course, aroused the greatest 
outcry, and Hardy finally resolved to write no more novels, although it 
was not until after the publication of Jude the Obscure and The Well 
Beloved that Hardy actually carried out his resolution. 

Even his poetry, with which he occupied himself in the years between 
1898 and 1928, was criticized, though less severely. His volumes of verse 
were denounced for the absence of lyrical quality, for their unusual vo- 
cabulary, for their subjects, for their philosophy, for everything that 
poems cannot be denounced for. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the sixty-year siege that made up 
Hardy’s life, Hardy’s castle still stands intact. For style, for structural 
form and plan, he has seldom been excelled. Arnold Bennett, for example, 
exclaims, ““Thomas Hardy, in my opinion, is not merely the greatest living 
English writer, and not merely one of the greatest English writers of any 
period—he is one of the world’s greatest writers.”’ His knowledge of the 
phenomena of nature, particularly in the Wessex settings, drew the ad- 
miration of Barrie, Lionel Johnson, and many others. Contemporary 
writers, too, have admired him for his modernity of thought and his 
approach to the human scene. Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis are among his 
enthusiastic supporters. ‘Thomas Hardy is one of the great spiritual 
leaders of the modern world,” says Mr. Weaver, “and from him they 
draw virtue who read him aright.”’ 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The reluctance of school administrators to introduce classes in speech 
is attributable in part to the present tendency to avoid adding new sub- 
jects to the curriculum. In order to overcome this difficulty Miss Mere] 
Parks, of Detroit, Michigan, conducted a controlled experiment with 
two high-school classes, one of which pursued the usual English sequence 
and the other a sequence of equal length but containing a semester of 
speech work instead of the usual English activities. English tests were 
given both at the beginning and at the end of the experimental period. 
The results, which Miss Parks reports in the February, 1939, issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, show that there was no loss in English skills 
on the part of pupils in the speech sequence, although the median I.Q. 
of the English group was seven points higher than that of the speech 
group. In view of the gains in basic speech skills on the part of the latter 
section, the writer believes there is a strong case for the substitution of a 
semester of speech for English in the ninth and tenth grades. 
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When Marion E. Camburn, of Tom River, New Jersey, first met her 
class in high-school English, she discovered that the group consisted of 
thirty-one rather apathetic girls and a boy. The chief virtue of the group 
seemed to be docility. The home work was always prepared on time, 
there was no disorder, and class work was up to standard. In order to 
secure a little enthusiasm and initiative in place of passive obedience Miss 
Camburn adopted the idea of organizing the work around the problem of 
social behavior. Library research from that moment on centered about 
such problems as: How shall I wear my hair? How late should a Fresh- 
man stay out at night? How do you introduce people? How can I make 
my social life more pleasant? How can I improve my appearance? Pupiis 
who began to specialize in clothes, speech, hobbies, cosmetics, and the 
like began to make oral reports in class. Others kept scrapbooks or took 
notes on talks given by outside speakers. It was not long before noticeable 
improvement in personal appearance and behavior was to be noticed. 
Interest in the work of the class grew among pupils of many other classes. 
A friendly, free atmosphere in the classroom was in evidence shortly after 
the unit began. 

For the lone boy the teacher found some recent books from the “Dis- 
covery Series.” The lad maintained an air of aloofness, but kept at least 
one ear open, and examined the material on the bulletin board with as 
much interest as any girl. 


Marion Cox reports her experience in teaching a unit on “How To 
Read the Newspaper” in the April, 1939, issue of the Curriculum Journal. 
The class decided to buy the newspaper for a month, and in order to get 
a nationwide picture of how the press serves its millions of readers the 
students wrote to ninety-five newspapers throughout the country asking 
for three copies of their publication—a Saturday, a Sunday, and a Mon- 
day edition for identical dates. Some of the papers sent copies for a full 
week. The problems which the class studied in the unit included (1) 
how much foreign news is to be found in the average paper; (2) what per- 
centage of advertisements pertained to department stores, ladies’ shops, 
groceries, tobacco, liquor, cosmetics, and the like, how these percentages 
differ in different localities, and how the advertisements affect the news; 
(3) what amount of space is devoted to crime; (4) what per cent of the 
news items on crime glorify the criminal; (5) how news items given by 
commentators over the radio compare to the news found in the daily 
paper; (6) what parts of the world supply news and with what fre- 
quency. 
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Dr. Wilfred Eberhart, who described the evaluation technique used in 
English by the evaluation staff of the Progressive Education Association 
in the April English Journal, presents a detailed account of the measure- 
ment of growth in the leisure reading of high-school pupils in the April 
School Review. Analysis of individual development and of group progress 
was made by means of reading records carefully kept over an extended 
period of time. The following assumptions guided the study of the read- 
ing records: the pupil’s experiences with reading should be of such a 
nature that the pupil is stimulated (1) to read extensively, (2) to read 
various types of fiction and nonfiction, (3) to read books of gradually 
increasing maturity and complexity, and (4) to develop a special interest 
in various fields of knowledge and various types of literature. 

The diagnosis of a typical case reveals the following characteristics: 
(1) a markedly smaller number of books read in Grade VIII and succeed- 
ing grades in comparison with the number read in Grade VII; (2) the 
relatively sudden appearance in Grade IX of an interest in mature fic- 
tion and its maintenance throughout the remainder of the senior high 
school years; (3) fairly intensive reading of the drama in Grade XI, with 
no further reading of this type in Grade XII; (4) the almost complete 
limitation of the reading throughout the six years to imaginative litera- 
ture—the novel and the drama. The investigator concluded that this 
pupil had developed no abiding interests in the various types of non- 
fiction which often are of appeal to more advanced high-school pupils. 

Many changes in reading interests were noted in the senior high school 
period as compared with the junior high school years. In Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX, for example, the reading is preponderately in the field of 
fiction. On the other hand, in the senior high school nonfiction consti- 
tutes about 45 per cent of the reading, and drama, biography, and science 
are remarkably popular. In both the junior and the senior high schools 
the amount of poetry read is very slight. 

The individual summaries offer the teacher an admirable opportunity 
for the guidance of pupils in their reading, either through personal con- 
ferences or through informal group discussions. When mystery stories or 
juvenile fiction predominate in a pupil’s reading record, the teacher may 
make an unobtrusive suggestion of an interesting book of a different type 
in order to stimulate him to strike out on new pathways. Moreover, by 
means of this analysis the pupil is often able to assess his own progress, 
to see wherein he has advanced toward the achievement of such ends as 
those previously enumerated, because he has been provided with a basis 
for the intelligent planning of his reading experience. 
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A new magazine providing an index to current occupational informa- 
tion in books and magazines, special reports and pamphlets and research 
studies, as well as collected foreign sources is published under the name 
Vocational Guide. This is one of a series of publications of the Science 
Research Associates of 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, a nonprofit 
research organization. The bibliographical references are classified under 
both subject and author. The subscription rate is $4.00 a year. 


Instead of regarding the radio as a competitor to the more traditional 
English activities, teachers of English should accept this new medium 
as an ally in the achievement of the major objectives of English instruc- 
tion. Many radio programs are valuable in broadening the experience 
backgrounds of pupils and in increasing their capacity to appreciate the 
various types of literature. The radio provides dramatization, the reading 
of poetry, addresses by famous actors, writers, and critics, reviews of 
books and comments about books, quiz programs on literature, and news 
broadcasts pertaining to literature. Moreover, if discrimination and 
critical thinking constitute a major objective of the teaching of English, 
radio offers abundant opportunity for the appraisal of propaganda tech- 
niques, particularly with respect to advertising and false portrayals of 
life. Strong interests in current social problems may also be developed by 
listening to the fiery jingoism of Hitler and apologetic “‘rationalizations” 
of Chamberlain, the deliberations in Congress or the state legislature, or 
even a convention of manufacturers. Such programs effectively supple- 
ment the reading in contemporary books and magazines. 

Other articles in this issue of Educational Method (January, 1939) 
describe various phases of radio education, detailed units on radio for 
high-school classes, and the activities of the new radio workshops which 
are springing up in high schools all over the United States. 





NATIONAL BEST SELLERS? 
(April) 
FICTION 


1. All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 
2. Wickford Point, by John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 
3. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 102 bookstores. 
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. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
. The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page. Farrar & Rinehart. 


The Patriot, by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 


. Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 
. Wine of Good Hope, by David Rame. Macmillan. 

. Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. Song of Years, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton-Century. 


NONFICTION 


Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. 
Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock; Stackpole. 


. Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 
. A Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 
. Autobiography with Letters, by William Lyon Phelps. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 


. Through Embassy Eyes, by Martha Dodd. Harcourt, Brace. 

. Designs in Scarlet, by Courtney Ryley Cooper. Little, Brown. 

. Alone, by Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 

. Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 


My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. Bobbs-Merrill. 
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TWO APPROACHES TO LANGUAGE 


Speaking before the National Council of Teachers of English at Buffalo 
in 1937, Tressler said, in the course of answering negatively the question 
“Ts grammar dead?”’: “.... We are talking about functional or instru- 
mental grammar, or grammar applied to speaking, writing, and reading— 
grammar taught not only for use, but in use.” His new grammar" text 
sets itself the task of presenting only those items of grammar which will 
help pupils (1) to write and speak correct sentences, (2) to construct 
varied, efficient sentences, (3) to punctuate correctly, and (4) to extract 
thought from the printed page. 

A second new textbook of grammar? by Miss Daringer of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, places similar emphasis on presenting only 
those items of grammar which include “the minimum fundamental prin- 
ciples of sentence structure and usage so simply that they can be easily 
understood, and [showing] so clearly how the principles apply to everyday 
speech and writing that there can be no question of their usefulness.” 
Believing that the will to learn correct habits of speech is as important 
as the knowledge of how they may be established, Miss Daringer has at- 
tempted to capture the student’s interest and good will by spritely 
explanations and by continuity of anecdote in some of the exercise 
materials she supplies. Tressler attempts to arouse interest in his exer- 
cises by building some of them about the lives of famous persons. The 
fact that sentences unconnected in thought in the drill material are actual 
pupil sentences makes them of practical value. 

Since both books are alike in their objectives, it is not surprising to 
find them similar in their content and in their approach to the teaching of 
grammar. Both are very inclusive in the number of topics dealt with— 
both begin with the sentence and the parts of speech and then develop the 
more complex concepts of word relationships and constructions. Both 
place the greatest stress on the mastery of verb and pronoun forms—the 


tJ. C. Tressler, Grammar in Action. Rev. ed. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1938. Pp. xiv+351. 
Helen Fern Daringer, Grammar for Everyday Use. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii+340. 
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two grammatical elements which scientific investigation has shown to 
compose the bulk of pupil errors in speech and writing. Both make use 
of the device of simple diagraming as a means of making graphic the 
various elements in sentences. Each includes mastery tests at the end of 
each section so that both pupil and teacher may judge whether the ma- 
terial has been mastered to the degree that a new section may be begun. 

The exact organization of subject matter, however, varies somewhat 
in the two books. Tressler builds up the concepts of compound and com- 
plex sentences through an understanding of verb forms, whereas Daringer 
develops first an understanding of the more intricate sentence forms and 
then in Part II deals intensively with pronouns, verbs, and verbals. One 
brief chapter deals with problems of usage for all other parts of speech. 
Tressler gives more extended treatment to items of usage involving the 
part of speech as each particular part is introduced. 

Each text presents certain unique features. Daringer includes sum- 
mary paragraphs at the close of each section entitled “Facts To Remem- 
ber.’’ Important new terms which have been introduced in the section 
are defined and illustrated. The inclusion of two forms in some of the drill 
materials—the correct and an incorrect form placed together—makes use 
of a psychological principle which certain investigators of efficient drill 
methods have found operative in eradicating errors and in building 
correct habits of speech. 

Tressler includes a brief chapter showing how sentence analysis clears 
up reading difficulties, especially in the reading of poetry. The use of 
cartoons in this text lends a certain interest to it, but, as is so often the 
case in the use of pictorial illustration for grammatical principles, the 
point made by the picture is inconsequential or does not stand out in 
sufficient clarity and therefore the explanation loses rather than gains 
through its use. Tressler’s emphasis on sentence building gives some op- 
portunity for the pupil to put into effect elsewhere than in the blanks of 
the drill sentences the knowledge and the skills which those drills pre- 
sume to give him. One doubts whether many teachers will care to use the 
material included in the Appendix. The emphasis is on the diagraming 
of rather elaborate sentence structures of various types. The model for a 
progress chart furnishes a form which pupils may use in recording their 
achievement in the various mastery tests. 

It is very probable that most teachers will find that both the texts 
herein reviewed cover too many topics and that more attention could 
well have been devoted by the author of each to the explanation and cor- 
rection of those relatively few errors of speech which occur with such 
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high frequency in the oral and written expression of high-school pupils. 
Neither book makes any attempt to help teachers determine the needs of 
their classes or of individual pupils through pretests or diagnostic tests 
of any kind. Research has shown that review should be frequent and 
cumulative in order to assure mastery of a few difficult forms. For the 
most part, such review exercises are not provided by these texts. 

One cannot but feel that, despite the stated objectives of both authors, 
too much emphasis has again been laid on the definitive and classificatory 
approach to the study of grammar rather than on an approach which 
emphasizes classification and definition as only the handmaidens of 
English in use. The reason why he must learn certain grammatical forms 
in order to master the art of communication remain as vague to the pupil 
using these texts as it has been in practically all grammar texts. Experi- 
ence with teachers has shown that the why of grammar is as vague in the 
mind of the average teacher as it is in the mind of the high-school pupil. 
Thus grammar becomes an end in itself; together, teacher and pupils learn 
to pick out verbs in the passive voice but they are no more aware of what 
use such knowledge is in writing or speaking than they are conscious of 
the value of chemical formulas as an aid to communication! The authors 
of both texts, in the light of their declared purposes in presenting their 
grammars, might well have focused their discussions more sharply on 
the relationship of the knowledge about language to its actual use in 


purposeful communication. 
MARION EDMAN 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Thibaults. By Roger Martin du Gard. Literary Guild. 

Literary Guild choice. The first two parts of The Thibaults were published in 1922. 
Last year the author was awared the Nobel Prize for ‘‘the artistic power with which 
he has portrayed human conflicts and the foundations of human life in his series of 
novels, Les Thibaults.”? The Thibaults are a middle-class father and two sons. The 
father is a self-righteous, self-seeking man who subjects the younger son, a schoolboy 
with keen imagination, to cruel tests. The older son is a physician and atheist. Their 
life-story, with its religious atmosphere, is superbly told. 


Peace—It’s Wonderful. By William Saroyan. Modern Age. $0.50 (paper). 
The popular story-writer of The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze presents 
twenty-seven clever short stories. 


Wine of Good Hope. By David Rame. Macmillan. 


Mr. Rame is a young South African author who writes of the people he knows. A 
people made familiar by The Turning Wheels and They Seek a Country live again in 
this book. There is a tradition that the men of the Lemaire family, owners of the wine 
estate of Lanquedoc, marry and wander out into the vast world, leaving their wives 
to manage the estates. Tony Lemaire, whose weak, selfish mother has been deserted 
by the husband who is a hero to his family, is brought up by a stern, efficient grand- 
mother. His sister, sharp and cruel, maneuvers to manage the estate. There is lovely 
Lowell, with whom he early falls in love; but she is no match for the sister and Tony 
wanders away trailing his father. Rame creates a vigorous tale of adventure and 
romance. 


Night Rider. By Robert Penn Warren. Houghton. 

A brilliancy and poetic charm give a rare quality to this proletarian first novel. 
There are devices which remind one of Thomas Wolfe, long intimate descriptions of 
facial and bodily peculiarities, with clever turns of phrasing; but they do not grow 
wearisome. The background is Kentucky, 1906, and tobacco troubles. Young Percy 
Munn—usually mentioned as Mr. Munn—returned to Bardstown to practice law. 
The philosophical senator who said, ‘“The Lord Jesus was a pretty good picker. He 
just got stung on one out of a round dozen,” drew Mr. Munn into the Union. Several 
recent novels—Rope of Gold, The Stricklands—have been built around social organiza- 
tions, but it has remained for Warren to do it with perfection. 


Pale Horse, Pale Rider. By Katherine Anne Porter. Harcourt. 


By the author of Flowering Judas. A collection of three distinguished short novels, 
scenes of a vanished day: Pale Horse, Pale Rider; Old Morality; and Noon Wine. Old 
Mortality is a family story, opening with nieces Maria and Maranda absorbing family 
tradition from the contemplation of the portrait of lovely Aunt Amy. They were twelve 
and eight, but they felt they had lived a long time because they had lived the family 
memories. They had learned well by indirection many things—one, that ‘‘nice people 
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did not carry on quarrels before outsiders.’”” Maranda had absorbed other people’s 
memories of the past, having spent her life ‘‘peering at them in wonder like a child at 
a magic lantern show.” 

The Rising. By Myrtle Johnston. Appleton-Century. 

This excellent story of the rebellious, starving Irish is by the author of the widely 
acclaimed Hanging Johnny. Myrtle Johnston was born in Dublin, and the scene of 
The Rising (1867) is laid in county Kerry where her mother was born. Wolfe Darragh, 
after a childhood of squalid poverty, was taken by his parents, who were fleeing from 
a rebellion, to America. Later he joins a Fenian Brotherhood and returns to Ireland. 
After his American training, the Irish spirit at times proved an enigma even to him. 
When he asked, ‘‘Tell me, Larry, do the Irish fight because it’s a habit, or do they fight 
to win?” the Irish fighter responded, ‘‘Sure, I don’t know.” 


They Wanted To Live. By Cecil Roberts. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Roberts continues the merry story of the young porter, James Brown, whom we 
met in Victoria 4:30. James, seeing passengers with labeled baggage, had yearned to 
travel. His sweetheart, a surprisingly beautiful girl in a dull lower-class family, had a 
superiority complex. A bit of money came to them, and they hastened to Europe. 
On this Cinderella-like thread is strung a vivid description of people whom they meet, 
of Hungarian life, of European capitals, and of the effect these delusions of grandeur 
had upon the two young people. 


Seventy Times Seven. By John Sanford. Knopf. $2.50. 

‘Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him?” ‘‘4 May, 1923. 
My father died today. I am glad he died. He was a nogood s——.”’ This entry in the 
family Bible followed a record of the marriage of Amsam and Eliza Pratt. Six children 
were born to them in nine years. Only Aaron, who wrote the cryptic notice of his 
father’s death, survived. From life and from his father Aaron suffered the bitterest 
cruelty. There was another man, Tom Pauline, ‘“‘who had [and wasted] everything I 
wanted.” In their own bawdy words they tell the stories of their useless lives. The 
force of this ugly story lies in the power of the style and method of its telling. 


The Grapes of Wrath. By John Steinbeck. Viking. $2.75. 

Important as a social study and as literature is this story of three hundred and 
fifty thousand jobless in California. Wages below subsistence level, life in wayside 
camps, forced cruelty, ignorance, a high birth-rate of undesirables, raise questions to 
which we are wilfully blind. It is shocking; it may be called Red. 


Letters of Askance. By Christopher Morley. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Lovers of Morley—of his “‘bibliodisia’’—will welcome this latest addition to his 
series of essay collections. They cover a wide range (oblique in attitude); they are both 
short and long and include ‘‘Courting John Donne,” ‘Queen Mary,” and his tribute to 
Don Marquis, whom he greatly admired. 


Helen Hunt Jackson. By Ruth Odell. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 


Helen Junt Jackson had requested that no biography of her should be written. Her 
family and friends believe that too much misinformation has resulted in her being mis- 
understood. They have co-operated with Ruth Odell in presenting an accurate, au- 
thentic, unprejudiced account of the author who championed the cause of the Indian. 
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O. E. Rélvaag: The Story of the Man Who Wrote “Giants in the Earth.” By 

Theodore Jorgenson and Nora O. Solum. Harper. $4.00. 

The son of humble Norwegian fisherfoik came, a penniless lad, to America and lived 
with relatives on a farm. In time he entered St. Olaf College in Minnesota and later 
became professor of Norwegian language and literature. Jorgenson’s own experience 
as an immigrant is similar to Rélvaag’s. Nora A. Solum helped translate Giants in the 
Earth and worked with Rélvaag. Together they have produced a comprehensive, sym- 
pathetic study of the beloved Norwegian and an excellent analysis of his works. 


Out of the South. By Paul Green. Harper. $3.00. 


The author of the Pulitzer Prize play, Jn Abraham’s Bosom, presents in fifteen se- 
lected and revised plays representative phases of southern life. They range from 
comedy and tragedy to melodrama and folklore. 


A Book of Short Stories. By Maxim Gorki. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
and Baroness Moura Budberg; Foreword by Aldous Huxley. Holt. $3.00. 


Fifteen short stories, including ‘‘Creatures That Once Were Men.” Both editors 
are students of Gorki, and Yarmolinsky has written books on Russian literature. For 
the first time a well-selected, superbly translated group of Gorki’s stories is assembled. 


Born of Woman. By Raymonde Vincent. Morrow. $2.50. 
Winner of the Prix Femina. A French novel of a farm family, lovely and wholesome 
in a quiet, poetic way. 


Sculpture Inside and Out. By Malvina Hoffman. Norton. $3.75. 


The sculptor author of Heads and Tales has written of her art for student and 
amateur. The illustrations are excellent. 


Our Family. By Adet and Anor Lynn. John Day. $2.00. 


The two young daughters of Lin Yutang, author of My Country and My People 
and The Importance of Living, have written an amusing diary comparable to the 
charming story of the Abbé children. 


In America: The Collected Poems of John V. A. Weaver. Introduction by H. L. 
Mencken. Knopf. $3.50. 
All Weaver’s sharply chiseled poems in the vernacular—six volumes in one. 


The Main Stream. By Hilda Morris. Putnam. $2.50. 


In The Long View, Hilda Morris won an appreciative group of admirers. In The 
Main Stream, she writes of farmers as an important social group. Three children of a 
farm family, seeking independence, leave the old home and enter very different social 
groups. 


With Malice toward All. By Irving Tressler. Stackpole. $2.00. 


Readers who chuckled over With Malice toward Some will be amused by these sly 
thrusts at Americans by an Englishman. It has happened before. 
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Here Is New York. By Helen Worden. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Licensed by the World’s Fair, this very comprehensive, personally conducted tour 
of New York, listing fine restaurants and unusual eating places, including some legends 
and history and much varied information, will be a great help to New York visitors. 


The Holy Terror. By H. G. Wells. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


An imaginative tale in the Wells manner of the rise and fall of a dictator. 


Let Me Think. By H. A. Overstreet. Macmillan. $0.60. 

A grant from the Carnegie Corporation has enabled the American Association for 
Adult Education, with the co-operation of the Macmillan Company, to make possible 
the ‘‘Peoples’ Library,” an attempt to present books written on such subjects and in 
such manner as will appeal to the general magazine reader. Let Me Think, in which 
Dr. Overstreet discusses those human problems which we all meet in our daily living, 
is a recent “‘Peoples’ Library” book. 


Pride and Passion: Robert Burns, 1759-1796. By DeLancey Ferguson. Oxford 

University Press. $3.00. 

The author, believing that the vivid dynamic personality which glows in the poetry 
of Burns has not been properly appreciated by his biographers, asks “‘What sort of a 
man was Burns?” and proceeds to concentrate upon the study of Burns as a man. He 
has discarded time sequence and studied Burns in his personal relationships. The 
author regrets that the Burns cult extols its hero as the bard of humanity and democ- 
racy, rejoices in his pathos and bathos, but neglects the “‘ribald magnificence” of Holy 
Willie, and the homely realism of satires, epistles, and monologues. “His worshipers 
are ashamed of the best part of his nature and his work.” 


Albert Einstein: Maker of Universes. By Gordon Garbedian. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $3.75. 

Mr. Garbedian, a science editor of the New York Times, makes scientific facts quite 
comprehensible to the general reader. Only two chapters are devoted to the theory of 
relativity. Instead, the author tells the story of Einstein’s life, his childhood and early 
home, his opposition to formal educational training, his hatred of military conscription, 
his struggle against poverty, and, later, his fight for social justice and humanitarianism. 
Einstein scorns wealth and says, ‘I am absolutely convinced that no wealth in the 
world can help humanity forward. The example of great and fine personalities is the 
only thing that can lead us to fine ideas and noble deeds. Can you imagine Moses, 
Jesus, or Ghandi armed with the money bags of Carnegie?”’ 


The Boy’s Book of Insects. By Edwin Way Teale. Dutton. $2.00. 


While the title says this is a boys’ book, it is valuable to vacationists or to anyone 
awakening to the fact that these mysterious little creatures are fun to know. 


Canoe Country. By Florence Page Jaques and Francis Lee Jaques. University 
of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 

This husband and wife present a beautiful illustrated story of their three weeks’ 
vacation in the lake region of Minnesota. It is a cheery record of an experience in a 
region where nature lovers found peace, tranquillity, and temporary release from 
‘‘modern intricacies.” 
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Mediaeval Pageant. By John Reinhard. Harcourt. $4.00. 

The whole of the Middle Ages is in this treasury of the most heroic, comic, tragic, 
and romantic stories of medieval times. In these pages, says Professor Reinhard, you 
will find a hundred men and women, kings and usurers, hewers and churls, learned 
clerks and lovely ladies—but no hind and no herd, no hewer of wood, and no drawer 
of water. Why? They, I reply, are the rich soil out of which the good corn springs. In 
pattern similar to the Decameron, a company of people gathered in the hall of a Welsh 
castle tell these many diverse tales. 


Death of a Yale Man. By Malcolm Ross. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Death of a Yale Man is a record of a change of viewpoint of a carefully reared and 
educated man who has led a varied career. Ross is at present an officer of the National 
Labor Relations Board. In college he pursued the usual life of football, clubs, and 
studies. He participated in the World War and laments the deaths of brilliant friends. 
Later he worked in copper mines; in the oil fields of Texas; as reporter, particularly in 
Kentucky coal strikes; as editor and sociologist. As observer and as participant his 
sympathies are with the underprivileged. He writes, ‘“The America in which I was 
trained died during years when I was still fixing my eyes on its pleasant privileges. ... . 
I would like to see America try democracy at whatever cost to comfortable people. .. . . 
I have decreed the death of what I was.” 


They Still Say No. By Wells Lewis. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Admirers of Sinclair Lewis have awaited with interest a promised novel by his 
gifted young son. Wells Lewis has had exceptional training, and when he writes of 
Harvard days, of week-ends, of joyous summers, and of flaming youth he knows the 
people whom he describes. Like his father, he chooses a problem for his theme—the 
problem of sex monopolizing the minds of young people. He writes vividly. His as- 
sumptions may be controversial. 


Ancient Andean Life. By Edgar L. Hewett. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. 

This is the last volume of a trilogy dealing with ancient American life. Dr. Hewett 
sees in the story of primitive Andeana a chapter in the spiritual history of man through- 
out the world and throughout the ages. He tries ‘‘to bring the human culture as it 
developed upon this continent into its proper place in the broad science of man.... 
civilization is by no means the flowering of man’s long experience .. .. we must make 
a distinction between civilization and culture....the latter is man’s accepting of 
nature and conforming thereto. In such state of culture the native American race lived 
up to the sixteenth century A.D.” 


The Family Reunion: A Play. By T.S. Eliot. Harcourt. $1.50. 


A verse play with a contemporary setting. This is Eliot’s first major work since 
Murder in the Cathedral, to which it bears some resemblance in structure. As the title 
states, it is a family reunion, and bits of conversation inform the reader of attitudes 
and problems of the past and present. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Your Health Dramatized: Selected Radio Scripts. By W. W. Bauer and Leslie 
Edgley. Dutton. $2.25. 
These dramatizations of health information dealing with the problems of diet, play, 
sanitation, contagion, care of foods, and such diseases as tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, 
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diphtheria, and smallpox have been prepared for production as actual or simulated 
broadcasts, as plays, or as dramatic readings in the classroom. 


High-School and College English Grammar Manual. By E. B. Setzler. Prepared 
under the auspices of the English Section of the South Carolina Education 
Association. Issued by James H. Hope, state superintendent of education. 
The authors of this manual take issue with the viewpoint of the Experience Cur- 

riculum in English with respect to the teaching of formal grammar. This manual con- 
tains a summary of the principles of English grammar, with emphasis upon inflection, 
syntax, and the properties of verbs. Symptomatic of the point of view of the com- 
mittee is the following admonition to teachers: ‘‘A thorough drill should be given to 
students on the declension of the personal pronoun, especially the old forms of the 
second person.” 


The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher: Joint Yearbook of 
the American Educational Research Association and Department of Classroom 
Teachers. National Education Association. $1.00. 

A usable summary of the results of recent investigations in the various school fields, 
with particular attention to their implications for classroom practice. The sections on 
English, reading, literature, and spelling are by J. Paul Leonard, William S. Gray, 
Willis L. Uhl, and Gertrude Hildreth, respectively. 


Auditory Aids in the Classroom. Prepared for the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning by John V. L. Hogan and R. M. Wilmotte, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 

The report of a study concerning the comparative costs of four methods of dis- 
tributing radio programs to schools and a description of the types of equipment in- 
volved. The report is based on the engineering and economic aspects of the problem of 
distributing programs to schools. 


How To Use Radio: An Outline of Practical Suggestions for the Teacher and the 
Radio Chairman. By Professor Kenneth L. Bartlett. National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

An experienced ‘‘educational broadcaster” describes the technique of adapting 
educational materials to the air and the problems of preparing the script, casting the 
show, sustaining interest, developing a style, and planning the radio talk. 


Traxler High School Reading Test: Form A, Grades 10, 11, and 12. By Arthur E. 
Traxler. Public School Publishing Co. 
A reading test for the upper high-school years embracing the factors of reading rate, 
story comprehension, and the main ideas in paragraphs. 


West Winds: Washington Anthology of High School Verse, 1938. Puget Sound 

Council of Teachers of English. $1.25. 

This anthology of verse by high-school students in the state of Washington is 
notable not only because it is the only state anthology published in the United States, 
but because of its high literary quality. The poems represent a wide range of themes 
and include both light and serious verse. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A Biographical Study. By E. K. Chambers. Oxford 

University Press. $7.00. 

A very readable, almost popular, story of the life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with 
emphasis upon his relation to his friends and his own spiritual history as influenced 
by such characters as William and Dorothy Wordsworth, Robert Southey, Charles 
and Mary Lamb, and others. Those who are interested in the evidence upon which 
the story is based will find abundant and specific bibliographical reference. 


Tudor Puritanism. By M. M. Knappen. University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 
Dr. Knappen has traced the origins of the Puritan controversy back to differences 

in policy among the early reformers and in the process presents portraits of Tyndale, 

Luther, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and other great sixteenth-century figures. 


Justa Edovardo King. Reproduced from the original edition, 1638, with an In- 
troduction by Ernest C. Mossner. Published for the Facsimile Text Society 
by the Columbia University Press. $1.60. 

A facsimile edition of Milton’s Lycidas as it appeared in its first printed form. The 
title is taken from the volume which included Lycidas and which was written as a 
memorial to Edovardo King, the English poet who died in 1637 at the age of twenty- 
five. 

® 

Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe. Translated from the Greek by W. E. Blake. 
University of Michigan Press. $2.00. 

As the earliest Greek romantic novel, the text of which has been completely re- 
served, Chaereas and Callirhoe is thought to be among the first ancestors of modern 
European fiction. The present English translation is the first to be made directly from 
the Greek text, its only predecessor dating from 1764, being based upon an Italian 
translation. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Stories. By Willis Thomson and Jane Souba. Holt. $0.96. Helping book for 
teachers, $0.80. 
The stories in this collection were selected for their value as stimuli to discussions 
of fundamental problems of living. The teachers’ manual provides a running com- 
mentary on each of the stories with suggested word studies and possible questions for 


discussion. 


Post Haste: A Manual for Modern Letter Writers. By Mary C. Foley and Ruth 
G. Gentiles. Harper. $1.12. 
A practical and delightfully written handbook on letter-writing, including a dis- 
cussion of the mechanical aspects of letter-writing and the peculiar requirements of 
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social and business correspondence, telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms, and the nature 
of the government postal service. 


English Practice: Grade Seven and Grade Eight. By T. H. W. Martin. Copp 
Clark Co., Ltd. 
An English grammar series not essentially different from the typical language text- 
book of twenty-five years ago. Major emphasis is based upon inflection and grammati- 
cal nomenclature. 


Living with Others: A Book on Social Conduct. By Lawrence B. Goodrich. 

American Book. 

A thoroughly readable guide to happy social living for young people. The discus- 
sion is light and friendly and comes dangerously close at times to the Dale Carnegie 
brand of social lubrication. Conspicuously lacking in the book is the fundamental 
problem of race and religious and social and class antagonism. 


Thicker than Water: Stories of Family Life. Edited by W. Robert Wunsch and 
Edna Albers for the Commission on Human Relations. Appleton-Century. 
$1.20. 

These selected short stories deal with typical problems of family members and are 
designed to illuminate for children and young people their own relations to other mem- 
bers of the family. The narratives are taken from some of the finest current literary 
productions. 


Elements of Journalism. By Marty J. J. Wrinn. Rev. ed. Harper. $1.80. 

Journalism is here utilized as a channel by which the student is introduced to the 
exciting life of our towns and cities and nations. Each chapter selects some one journal- 
istic problem, describes it, and illustrates it with an abundance of instances from the 
real newspaper world. 


Building Your Vocabulary. By John G. Gilmartin. Prentice-Hall. $1.12. 

This book is organized on the principle that vocabulary may be increased in range 
and effectiveness through the direct study of words. The meaning, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and use of words are presented with illustrations in 171 separate lessons. Sections 
dealing with figurative expressions, spelling rules, prefixes and suffixes, and a series of 
vocabulary tests are included. 


Twelve Ways To Build a Vocabulary. By Archibald Hart. Dutton. $1.25. 


Guides to the fascinating study of English words under such headings as ‘“‘Weary 
Words,” “Synonyms,” ‘“‘Antonyms,”’ ‘‘Derivations,”’ “‘Use of the Dictionary,” “Slang 
and Idiom,” and “‘Prefixes.’”? Ten vocabulary tests with keys follow the lesson material. 
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weakest link. In your school, the reading link is all im- 
portant. 

Nation-wide tests show that major difficulties first pile up 
to a measurable degree in the sth and 6th grades. The 
ability to read is then fundamental to the pupils’ further 
progress in all other class subjects. 

Here is a class text for pupils’ use which contains every 
known exercise and device that has proved successful in 
remedial reading classes in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. 





Wilkinson and Brown’s 


oo a IMPROVING YOUR READING 
A STRONG LINK? vipa 





But. ... many pupils who have not had the benefit of Improving Your Reading enter the secondary schools 
handicapped by deficiencies in the basic reading skills. They are overwhelmed by assignments which they can- 
not complete with the necessary speed and comprehension. 

For them, a text has been especially designed to organize and develop their abilities to the standards of the 
High School courses of study. 


Broening, Law, Wilkinson and Ziegler’s 


READING FOR SKILL 


Edition with Answers, $1.30—Edition without Answers, $1.20 


Write today for your copy of our new free booklet, Report No. 38E, which describes a scientific experiment show- 
ing how the reading abilities of students in the Junior and Senior High Schools can be developed two years in one. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 











COURSES IN WRITING AND 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


September 22, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professors Helen Hull, Glen Mullin, Mabel L. Robinson, Mr. Whit Burnett 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Professors Ernest Brennecke, Donald L. Clark, Glen H. Mullin 


POETRY WRITING a a Mrs. Leonora Speyer, Mr. Charles Hanson Towne 
NOVEL WRITING - - - - - - - - - = - Mr. Oliver La Farge 
PLAY WRITING - - - - -. - Professors Hatcher Hughes and Minor Latham 
RADIO WRITING - - - - - - - - - = = = Mr, Erik Barnouw 
MOTION PICTURE WRITING - - - = = = Mrs. Frances Taylor Patterson 
STAGE CRAFT AND PLAY DIRE CTING - - = = = Professor Milton Smith 
DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION - - - - - - - Miss Margaret Anglin 


And related courses in REHEARSAL, BODY WORK, and STAGE LIGHTING 


For information about these courses write to 


Director of University Extension (Dept. W), Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 
For information on courses given in the Summer Session, address 
the Director of the Summer Session, Columbia University 


























